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My epinion is, that young and old fhould vats: fella learnin 
fomething, that the fum of their acquirements throughout li 
may be as.great as poflible, 


7 : : 

Art. I. Paganifm and Cbriftianity compared. Ina Cuirfe 
of Leftures to the King's Scholars at Weftminfter, in the Years 
1806—7—8. By Jobn Ireland, D,D. late of Oriel College, 


Oxford, Prebendary and Sub-Dean of Weftminfler. vo, 
426 pp. 10s.6d. Murray. 180%. Ley | 


ie has been objefted, without any found’ reafon, to our 
public ‘fchools, that they teach too much of Pagan and 
too little of Chriftian theology. This calumny, which was 
vigoroully repelled by te Dean of Weftminfler, in his ce- 
lebrated traét in defence of Public Educagion *, is here 
further counteraéted by the appearance of an able and learned 
work, written exprelsly for the inftruétion of the Scholars 
on the Royal Foundation at Weltminfter,. Its obje€t is,to 





illuftrate the Chriftian and expofe the Pagan'theology ; to, 
fhow that Chriflianity has in, truth, according to St. Paul, 
‘the promife of the life that mow:is, and of that which is 


to come ;” and, that the pretences of athe. Pagan teachers to, 
the one or the other. were perfectly vain and futile,, 


Py 


This. work was compofed fora Lefiure appointed by the 
: Gematty a ee eee —~ 


3 £ See Brit. Crit. vol, xviii, P- 657» _ 
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536 Dr. freland’s Leflures on Paganifm and Chriftianity. 
Statutes of the Chiirch at Weftminfter, “which has’ before 


produced two eftimable works, Dr. Heylin’s Letures on fe. 
eft parts of St. Matthew, pablifhed in 1749, and Dr. Jolin 
Blair's Leétures on the Canon of the Scriptures, publithed 
in 1785. The Lettures appear by the Statute to have been 
defigned to be open; but, for many years paft, have been 
attended only by the King’s Scholars of Weltminfler, who 
are regularly condu€led to them at the flated times. Dr. 
Ireland having Jaid down the fubflance of his Le&tures in 
his Preface, with more precifion than any other perfon can 
give it for him, we thall flate it in his own words. 


«© The fubje& is chiefly hiftorical, and divides itfelf into twe 
arts. The event which ferves as the foundarion of the whole, 
is the capture of Rome by Alarick,,in the beginning of the 
fifth century. Out of this arifes, in the firft part, a defence of 
the Character of the Church again& thé flanders of Paganifin, 
The true caufes of the decay of the Empire are contrafted with 
the falfe; the impotence of the Heathen deitics, to whom the 
profperity of Rome had been attributed, is expofed in the argu. 
monts employed by the ancient apologifts of the Faith ; and the 
beneficial tendency of the Gofpel is afferted, in its connection 
with the condition of man in the prefent life. This part ma 
therefore be called a Vindication of the civil Charaéter of Chrif. 
tianity in the Roman empire, during the firft four centuries, 

The fecond part is employed in difcuffing the apietosi ot 
the. Pagans concerning the worthip of a Deity, and the purfuit 
of happinefs, as it was prefcribed by the philofophical fe&s. It 
may be termed a view of mythological and moral notions, as 
they are oppofed to the everlafting promifes of the Gofpel ; and 
it comains an examination of forme of the more eminent fy ftems 
of theology, and the jammum bouum, which prevailed in the Hea. 
then world,”’ P. vi. 


But this, as the author obferves, is not the whole of what 
the fubject demands, and we fee with pleafure, that the-part 
which remains will form the topic of another courfe of 
Leétures, which is thus promifed. 


** However, left it thould be objected, that only half my tak 
is accomplifhed, and that the refutation of Pagauifm is not the 
proof of Revelation ;—né quifqaam nog aliena tantum redar. 
guifie, non autem noftra xfleruiffe reprehendat * ; a determination 
has been already taken to begin another courfe of Le€tures, which 
fhall look to this as their principal object ; defcribe, ina regular 
manner, the fcheme of Revelation; and imprefs more fally on 
the young hearers its dottrincs and its deties.””-P. viii. 
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Dy. freland’s TeQures ta Paganifm and Chrfiianity. 547 
The only obje&tion likely to be made to the part of: this 


plan now executed, is, that it is employed in proving that 
which at the prefent day des not require any proof, the fu- 
pertority of the Chrittian Revelation to the fuperftitions of 
the Pagan religion. Bit as Dr, Ireland has managed his 
ylan, it leads firft to a view of the hiftory of Chriflianity 
in the earlieft ages of the church, the objeflions and ¢a- 
lumnies of the heathens, and the triumphant anfwers and 
refutation of them by the Chriflian apologifls, It leads next 
tu a view of the belt attempts towards rational theology which 
were made by the ancients; to a detail of the fyflem of 
Varro, the great authority of the Romans, in all its parts ; 
to a view of the theology of Plato; his reafonings con- 
cerning the immortality of the foul; the notions of anti- 
quity on the fubjeét of creation; and the fpeculations of 
the philofophers refpeéting the-Chief Good of Man. All 
thefe muft be acknowledged to be topiés highly infliructive, 
and likely to be in general interefting to young men engaged 
in. a courfe of claflical fludy ; we when we add that the 
lcturer in every inftance clearly ftates the true do€trine of 
Chriftiani:y, on the points which heathen fagacity was per- 
feétly unable to elucidate, it mult be confefled, that the ob- 
jection falls to the ground; and appears to be, if not futile 
in itfelf, at leaft fufficiently obviated by the care and con, 
du& of the author. The objeétion was not indeed over- 
looked by him, and he kas ftated it, with his general anfWwer, 
in the following terms : 


‘€ The argument that the deitics of Pagan Rome were the 
beftowers of temporal happinefs, and that the calamities which 
befel the empire in its later age, were occafioned by the civil 
eftablifhment of Chriftianity, has been refuted by an appeal to 
hiftery. The veil which covered from the cyes of che people 
the earlier difafters of the ftate, was removed by the advocates 
of the Gofpel. From their diligence and zeal, therefore, came 
the defcription of the viccs and growing miferies of Rome, while 
yet idolarrous; while, as Auguftin remarks, her fuperititions 
were in their fulleft maintenanc: ; while her pricithood was pub - 
licly honoured, and the mingled odours of garlands and Sabean 
frankincenfe afcended from the altars of her gods*. This per- 
haps might be deemed fufficient for the vindication of the Gofpe!. 
But, not content with this, the Chrittian writers laboured to ex. 
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* ® Quando illa mala fichant, calebant are numinum Sabzo 
thure ferfifque recentibus halabant; clarebant facerdoria, fata 
temidebant ; facrificabater, ludcbatur, furebasur in templis. Civ. 


Dei. lib. iii. c, 31." 
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pofe the general inefficacy of the Heathen worfhip. They afvended 
to the origin of the Roman deities, and proved them to have 

been equally helplefs in Afia and in Italy: they deferibed the 
miferies which ambition had infitéted on the world amid the 
acknowledgement of fo corrupt a mythology, and concluded, that 
the dominion of Rome had been derived from other caufes, and 
conferred for other purpoies, Of this part of the literary war- 
fare with idolatry, fome fpecimens fhall therefore be given. 

*€ The criticifm of our own days may indeed deem fuch con- 
tention unimportant, and the ftatement of it faperfiuous. But 
our refearches into the tranfaGtions of other ages, muft be regu- 
lated by the circumftances of the times to which they belong. 
We do not want to be convinced of the folly of polytheifm. Bur, 
in a conteft between two great parties of Chriftians and Pagans, 

the queftion was juftly regarded as of great moment. To fup- 
prefs it, therefore, would be to mutilate hiftoric truth, and to 


caft away one great feature from the portrait of the age which we 
delineate.” P. 116, 


It is one important circumftance in the value of this work» 
that it 1s calculated to introduce the young hearer and reader 
to the knowledge of feveral ancient authors, of whom pro- 
bably they might not otherwife have heard any thing for 
many years. Among thefe almoft the firft introduced are 
Orofiws and St. Auguftin. The hiftory of the former, and 
the great work of the latter, ** De Civitate Dei,”’ are both 
diftingtly chara&erized. The hiftory written at the imjunc- 
tion, and according to the views of ‘Auguftin, and the trea- 
tife ‘compofed as a complete anfwer to all the calumnies oi 
the Heatheus, who attributed the misfortunes of the empire 
to the prevalence of Chriftianity. The account of both 
may with advantage be placed before our readers. 


** In public refutation, therefore, of the falfe and blafphemous 
accufations promoted, by thefe and other caufes, againft the 
Gofpel, the zeal of Auguftin planned the memorable treatife 
* Of the City of God ;’ one of the moft valuable works which 
the piety and literature of the early Chriftian writers have tran{- 
mitted to us. He had now publifhed the firft ten books, when, 
judging the Prefbyrer Orofius a fit affiftant in his purpolc, he en- 
joined him to form his collection of Hiftory. againit the Pagans. 
The obje&t of this work was to compile drom all former hiftories 
and annals, w waoateyer calamitics, commen. or extraerdinary, na- 
tural or civil, were recorded in the cuperience of mankind. Nor 
was this undertaken through the melancholy love of contemplating g 
. Salk of human evils; but for the fake of convincing the Ro. 
man people, that the difatters, of which they complained, as un- 
exampled in their nature, ot brought upon their own age or na- 
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tion by the malignant influence of Chriftianity, -were long fince 
familiar, not only to the reft.of the world, but to themlelves. — 

“¢ One circumftance attending this work muft have ftruck the 
Pagans with novelty and furprife, The Gentile writers had com. 
monly.begon their hiftories trom Ninus, as af the earlier ftate of 
man were unknown to them, or were utterly unworthy of re-, 
fearch or record ; as if the human race had no difcoverable origin, 
or had hitherto lived on.an equality with the bruteswf the fiel 
and had not attained civilization fuficient for notice, till Ninus 
prefented to the world the firft {pecimen of orderly and rational 

overnment, | rf | 

‘* Orofius detects the fallacy of thefe opinions, points out the 
comparatively recent eftablifhment of the too celebrated Affyrian 
empire, the long lapfe of time previous. to it, and the nature of 
the more ancient.governments. He carries the minds of his Pa. 
gan readers to the Divine creation of man, and endeavours to 
imprefs upon them the fall of. Adam, as the point from which 
began to flow the miferies of the world; the firft chaftifements 
of fin. Hence he infers the continual fuperintendance of a Pro. 
vidence which ats. by judgments as well as mercies, and executes 
its everlafting purpefes on the fons-of men, under all the circum- 
ftances of life.. Finally, he turns their attention to Chrift, the 
Saviour of the world, and exhorts them to look by faith towards 
him, in whom alone the fin of Adam could find its remedy.; and 
to repent of the evils which the impious perfecution of ‘his church 
upon earth had brought upon the Roman empire, through the 
righteous vengeance of Heaven. 

“ Avguflin is a writer of an higher order. While he reverts 
to the former hiftory of Rome, and of the world at large,, he 
encounters the Pagans with an animated and interefting difcuffion 
of the radical meannefs and viciouinefs of polytheifm; the equal 
folly of the popular mythology, and the philofophic religion of 
the Romans. . This he accomplifhes, with perfect fuccefs, in the 
firt ter books. In the twelve which follow, he proceeds to 
raife his Chrittian faperftruéture onthe ruins of Paganifm. Be.. 
ginning, therefore, from the fituation of man in Paradile, he 
traces the progrefs of Revelation through the fucceeding ages, 
its continued exiftence, notwithttanding occafional reftri¢tions of 
its extent, till the appearance of Chrift, in whom the world was 
to believe. ; 

«From the accomplifhment of the purpofes of God upon 
earth, he paffes to the final judgment of ‘mankind at the lait day ; 
defcribes the condemnation and punifhment of the enemies of 
God, and expatiates on the everlaiting, happinefs of the blefled ; 
when Chrift thall have given up the kingdom of: his mediates. 
fhip to the Father, and-God thall be ¢ all 1n,all.’ ‘ 

‘* But it is only the firft part of the work which applies to 
the fubje&t before us. And, without entering into any of thofe 
opinions which narrow er degrade the Chriftian fyftem of Au- 
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guftin, in no writer cain we find a more copious, or more intercft. 
ing account of the ftate of Paganifin in the age in which he 

ved, | 

‘© This account is the mere curious, as it fhows us the epi- 
nions and practices of polytheifim after the civil eflablifhment of 
Chriftianity in Rome; and holds up to our eyes a picture of 
idolatry, when now declining, and indced faft verging to its ex- 
ngtion.”” P. 73. 


From the copious flores of this elaborate work of Au. 
guftin, Dr. Ireland draws with freedom in the prefent vo- 
lume, nor can he with juitice be cenfured for fo doing. 
The matter thus colleéied would not otherwife have been 
fought or known by his hearers; and his own extenfive and 
accurate reading #3 thus turned to excellent account, by 
being digefted and prepzred for the ufe of thofe who are 
not yet qualified to follow him through the works themfelves. 
Tt muft indeed be confeffed, that afier all the care of the 
lecturer, the views of the Platonic theclogy, and of the doc- 
trines of the ancient feéts refpetting the Chief Good, are 
unavoidably abftrufe ; but if they are Iefs fo than they would 
be found, either in the original works from which they are 
drawn, or in other reprefentations of them, the chicf ob- 
jek of his endeavour may be confidered as attamed, He 
will have opened to young fladems a track, winch they may 
afterwards fuccefstully pur.ue. The manner in which the 
contemplation of ancjent epinions is here applied to prefent 
ufe, may be exemplified by the conclufion of the filth chap- 
ter, mm which the author had examined the theology of 
Varro, with the aid ct his admirable guide, Auguftin. 


*€ From the fubjett thus reprefented, a few general inferences 
may he inftruGtively drawn, 

«« 3, In its religious inftitutions, Paganifin looked to no. ob- 
je& beyond political convenience. On this ground alone, Varro 
fupported the civil theology of his country ; and, jn the divifign 
of Ce work, proiciledly treated of Rome before its gods, the 
latter having derived all their worthip from the will of the for- 
mer*, Revelation is ipdependent of the eftablithments of men, 

Through 
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‘© ® Varronis igitur confitentis ideo f pritis de rebus hymanis 
fcripfifie, poftea de divinis, quia divinz ifte ab haminibus infti. 
tuta funt, hac ratio eft :-—fic ut prior eft, inguit, piGor, quam 
tabula piéta ; prior faber, quam xdificium; ita priores funt ci- 
vitates, quam ea que a civitatibus fant inflitata. Civ. Dei, 
Ji® vi. c 4. He fays indeed, that if he were to write of the 
entire nature of the gods, he would place the guds firft., But 
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Through the Divine » indeed, it is eminently applicable 
to the civil condition of the world ; and thofe nations are the 
happieft which admit moft of its, influence into the direction of 
their policy. Our own country exhibits a glorious example of 
true religion allied with the ftate, and of the benefits refulting to. 
both; the ftate hallowed by religion, religion defended by the 
ftate. But whatever be the views of human governments, whe, 
ther they admit or refufe a civil connection with i¢, the Gofpcl 
maintains its own character. The everlafting word.of God is 
not altered by any authority of sao 3 snnlit- feles ibail de the 
fame yelterday, to-day, and fongvet 9,° oe 3 ie 

“2, The only t td Which Varro gave a genuine ap- 
probation, he confined to the philofophical part of his country. 
men. Hence it is evident, that he had difcovered in it nothi 
which tended to the common benefit of the world, nothing whi 
ultimately affected the foul of man. It might amufe curiofity, 
but did not lead to happinefs. How different the religion of 
Chrift! ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the nat to 
every, creature t.’ The common intereft is proved by the ne- 
ceflity of a common knowledge. Every foul is the object of 
God’s gracious call; and it is the characteriftic of Chriftianity, 
not that jit addrefles only ‘ the wife man after the fich ;’ not 
that it is confined to the ‘ mighty,’ or the ‘ noble {;’ but-that 
* the poor have the Gofpel preached to them §.’ 

‘¢ 3, From the manner in which Varro'trcats his fubjedt, it is 
evident that he regarded the gods with no vulgar eye. He did 
not wofthip them, as others did, for the fake of the temporal 
benefits which they were popularly fuppofed to confer. Yet it is 
obfervabie, that neither does he look forward ‘to futare bleffings 
from their hands. In his whole difcuffion, mention is no where 
made of eternal life |! What may we inferfrom this? That 
thofe Romans who profefied the hope of future happinefs frem 
their gods, fpoke from no fettled convittion, but the ob- 
vious difappointment of prefent expectations. Varro, the great 
matter of Roman theology, ‘had held out no promife to the foul, 
had made no difcovery of eternity; nor can he be fappoftd to 
have entertained a hope, of which he gives ‘ no fign.’ Here 
then js the great triumph of the Gofpel. Its charattertitic is 





we have feen enongh of his fentiments to be perfuaded, that this 
was only a convenient fhelter from the imputation of difrefpedct 
10 the gods, or a fecret preference of bis own natural theology ta 
the civil,’’ 

‘« * Hebrews, xiii. 8. + St. Mark, xvi. 45,"* 

“© + 1 Cor, i. 26. § St. Matthew, xi. 5.’? 

| In hac tora ferie pulcherrimz ac fubtiliflime diflributi, 
ovis, et diftinctionis, vitam xternam fruftra queri et fperari, fas 
cillimé apparet, Civ. Dei, lib. Vv. Cc. 3,”° 
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the promife of the life ‘ whichis to come,’ of eternal happinefy 
throogh faith in Chrift, and obedience to his commands’ * 1 go 
to prepare a ‘place for you, that where 1 am, ye may be alfo *." 
And He who gave this promife tothe world, fhall appear once 
again for the confummation of it, § The Son of Man thall come 
in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, He thall fit 
upon the throne of his glory, and re him {hall be gathered 
all nations, and he thall fe:arate the one from the other. The 
wicked fhall go away into everlafting punifhment, byt the righ, 
teous into lifeeternal t’,""  P. 206. : 


A work fo learned aid infituctive, compiled for fuch a 
purpofe, refleéis the higheft honour on the difpofition as well 
as the qualifications of the author; and we give him full 
¢redit 7 the fincerity of the expreflions, with which -he 
concludes his preface, expreflions which we repeat net only 
with pleafure, but with fimilar feelings and wifhes. ‘* Such 
as the work is, | offer it to the School, with a zealous at- 
tachment to its welfare, a fincere admiration of its literature 
and difcipline, and a fervent prayer that it may always pre+ 
ferve the union of Religion and Learning.” 
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Art, IL.. Effays on the Saurees of the Pleafures received 
Jrom | terary Compofitions. 8vo, $78 pp. 8s, Johnfon, 
1809. 


HE author of thefe Effays informs us, that it is his objeé& 
to examine certain principles of tafte in literary com- 
ofition, wiach euher have not been, fo far as he knows, 
ufficiently explained, or which ftill appear to be fubjetts of 
controverfys » He 1s modeft enough to be apprehenfive, that 
his mvefligations moy not be deemed inftraétive by the adept 
in criticifm ; but is not without hopes that they may prove 
acceptable to thofe who are but imperfeétly initiated into 
enquires of this matwe; that they may affilt in forming the 
tafie of fuch perfons; and introduce them to fludies ** which 
are not only amufing and elegant, but alfo highly tayourable, 
when properly divetied, for cherifhing the Faiaschante of res 
ligion and virtue.” 

The depatments of critigifm to which this author has di- 
refted his tiveltigations, are among thofe which have been 
found moft perplexing to the philofophical enquirer; and 
which have given rife to a greater diverfity of fentiment, 
than wes to have been expeéted on fubjeéts where it might be 







































































(6 ® St, John, xiv. 2,\3, + St, Matthew, -. 45. 
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fi a direét reference was to be had to the prevailing 
feelings of every man’s own mind. They are as follows: 
* On the Improvément of Tafte.-—-On the Imagination, 
and on’ the Affociation of Ideas.—On the Sublime.—On 
Terror.—On Pity.——On Melaricholy —On the tender Af, 
fe€tions.~—On Beauty.—On the Ludicrous." 

It is: indeed fufficiently remarkable, that it fhould be found 
a matter of fo mich difficulty to afcertain by: what prin- 
ciples we are guided, when we approve or difapprove of 
certain literary performances, or {peciméns of the fine arts, 
That fuch a diverfity of opinions fhould have been formed 
concerning the caufes of the emetions of fublimity, terror, 
er pity; concerning thofe qualities in objets which render 
them ludicrous, thofe which render them beautiful, and 
thofe which render them deformed. It might be fuppofed 
that, mn all thefe cafes, we have nothing more to do than to 
turn our eyes inwards, and examine with a little attention 
the workings of our own’ minds, on thofe occafions when 
we approve, or difapprove; are delighted, terrified, or af. 
feéted. ‘Ehis mental examinauon, however, of all tatks is 
one of the moft difficult; and can only be accomplifhed, 
with*any tolerable fuccefs, by a chofen few: for, as was 
happily obferved by Locke, a moft competent judge on fuch 
a fubjeét, the mind is much in the fituation of the eye, 
which, while it can accurately difcern every thjng around it, 
is invifible to itfelf. - 

In addition to the difficulty which, in all cafes, attends 
the deliberate exercife of confcioufnefs, or an attentive’ re. 
fle€tion upon the various thoughts and feclings of our own 
minds, there is another obftacle to an accurate silcciniiigntonict 
the caufes of an approbation and difapprobation in matters 
of tafte, namely, that the fentiments on which they depend are 
formed and familiarized to the mind at fo early a period of 
life, that it is very difficult afterwards to analyze them. 
They are among thofe mental wate which, though they, 
come into the mind at firft fingle, yet become fo compounded 
and mingled with other perceptions, that it is difficult to 
know what they once were, or to trace them back to their 
fource, and refolve them into their eh, heme rng A 
ftriking example of the difficulty of analyzing thefe com- 

licated trains of thought, which are familiarized to the mind 
in earlieft life, appears in the cafe of the judgment we 
form concerding the diftance of objetis of fight. A pea- 
fant will cell you without hefitation, that he fees diflance by 
the eye juft as direftly and intuitively as he [ces colour or 
figure: and philofophers were for a long time of the’fame 
opinion ; 
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opinion ;.and, were, as well ag the peafant, completely ine. 
rant of an ingenious train of reafoning, which pailes through 
their own minds, every time they eftimate the diflance of a 
vilible objeét. The celebrated Bifhop Berkeley awas amon 
the firft to detect this latent tram of thought, which had {fo 
long eluded the invedlig>tion of thofe through whofe minds 
it fo frequently paiies; and,to show, that every time we 
judge of the diflance of objetis by the eye, we run over in 
our minds the comparative diftiactnefs or obfcurity of thofe 
objeéisethe brightnefs or faintne!s of their colours—their 
eRpASo magnitude=-ihe change in the angle of inclination 
of the axis ot the two eyes—-and the change in the conform. 
ation of the eye itfelf, in order that it may be adapted to 
diflin& vifion at. different diflances. Nothing can be cons 
fidered as. better proved by the invefligations of Berkeley, 
and fubfequent writers on the philofephy ot vifon, than that 
fuch a train of mental comparifon..pailes through the. mind 
every time we form an eftimaic of vilible diftance ; yet fuch 
is the rapidity with which this train of thought is. formed 
and difmiffed, and fo familiar has. it become at the very 
earlielt period of life, that the great bulk of mankind are 
entirely ignorant of us exillence, which was not julpetled 
even by philofophers ull Beakeley publithed lis New Theory 
of Vifion. 

This remarkable inftance ferves fuflicient!y to prove, that 
it is no eafy tafk to develope the trains of thinking, by which, 
in Many important cafes, our judgments are guided ; and it 
helps to account for the many contradiétory opinions. that 
have been entertained concerning the principles by which 
we are regulated in our decifious in matters of tafte (the fub- 
jeét of the prefent enquiry); and the difhculty with which 
an inveRigation into thefe principles mult be attended, | If 
the. author of thefe eflays has not perfectly fucceeded in de- 
veloping the grounds of our decifions in {uch particulars, he 
has only failed where many emiment men have failed before 
him; and where to fucceed; even partially, is qa merit of no 
ordinary magnitude, 

In the Girl Effay, which treats of ‘' the Improvement of 
Tafte.” we find but little ether to praife or blame. The 
author proves fatistattorily enough that tafte is unproveable 
by proper cultivation; but he has adduced nothing original, 
or peculiarly ftriking, in fupport of this pofition ; that the 
tafte will be corrupt, if it be accuflamed only to wretched 
models ; or if the mind be unprovided with a train of ideas 
conducting trom the objects of tafle which are prefented to 
ys to pleafing afluciations and intercfling. allufions,; or if 
our 
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our moral fenfibility be depraved or vitiated ; are among- 
thofe truths which require only to be {tated in order to be ad~ 
mitted ; and have, indeed, been ftated over and over again by 
every writer on this fubjeét. It is, befides, a great defe& in, 
this preliminary Effay, that no diftin€ account is given of the 
meaning which the author annexes to the term 7 afc, which 
has occafionally been employed in very different fenfes; 
and therefore required a accurate definition. « It is 
merely faid curforily, and in the form of a is, that” 
by the word Tafte the Oe ple ai there r the prefent, 
our capacity to receive the pleafures of lite compofition, and 
of the Vuk ao in general ; i eaplanatiith oF thes term which 
is certainly defeétive, as it takes no notice of the power of 
difcrimination, and of deciding on the merits and defeéts 
of the objeéts of criticifm, which ts fuppofed to be inherent 
in every man of refined tafle, 

The fecond Effay, which treats of “ the Imagination an@ 
the Affociation of Ideas,” is better written, and more in- 
terefling. The author, we think, has been very fuccefsful 
in giving a definite meaning to the term Imagination, which 
is one of thofe that have been employed with a very objece 
tionable latitude; and he has fatisfattorily pointed out its 
conneétion with and dependance upon the principle of af? 
fociation among our thoughts. 


**« Every moment that we are awake,'’ he remarks, “ we ex. 
perience the ftate of mind which is produced by the improffion 
of external objetts ; we ie edge the fenfations of colour, odour, 
found, and fo forth; and alfo the perception of the objects, as 
poffefling different qualities, and exifting independently of our 
feelings, But farther; on numberlefs occafions, as when we 
dream, ot when we reflect on any thing which has deeply af- 
fected us, we find that, even although the external objects are ab. 
fent, we are in a ftate fimilar to that which is produced by their 
attual prefence. It is true, that while we are awake, and in 
our fenfes, the ftate of our mind when the objets are ablent is 
not fo vivid; at Ieaft in fo far as it refembles fenfation and pers 
ception it is not fo vivid, as when the objedts themfelves 
our organs of fenfation. For this difference, however, there. is 
an obvious reafon; pamely, that the various furros objects 
diftra@ our attention, alo remind us coptinually, that what 
we reflect upon is not really before us, And in dreaming our 
ftate of mind feems to he perfectly the fame, as if the objects 
which are reprefented to us were aétually prefent. Sometimes in 
dreaming our ftate of mind is even more vivid, not only becaufe 
we are removed from the influence of external objects, but fre- 
quently alfo becaufe our thoughts are then confined to a fmaller 
range pf objects shan when we are awake. But however this 
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may be, one thing every perfon knows, that in reflecting upom 
any object which he has formerly obferved, :he is brought into.a 
ftate of mind fimilar to that «which was produced by the aétual 
prefence of the object itlelf. »: « ) sae 

*«° But there is.a great deab more than this.;) We are able ia 
thought to combine at pleafure the various qualities which we 
have ‘obferved an real. objects, and thus to reprefent t¢ ourfel yes 
innumerable objects which we never obferved, and even which 
never exifted. We can eafily figure the dreams of the ancient 
aftronomers, the cryitalline, {fpheres of heaven revolving in har- 
monious concert. We can calfily conceive the material reprefenta- 
tions which have been given of the fpiritual world, and people 
the ethereal regions with a race of immortal beings in the human. 
form, but far more noble and beautiful, , 


Sailing with fupreme dominion __ 
Through the azure deep of air.—Grary. 


Now when our attention is turned to thefe combinations, juft as 
in the cafe where we reflect on abfent objects which we have for- 
merly obferved, we are confcious of a ftate of mind Amilar to 
that which would be produced, if we faw and believed the ob- 
jects themfelves to be prefent. And we give the name of the 
imagination to that part of our conftitution, which produces a 
ftate of mind fimilar to the fenfations and perceptions that would 
be produced by’ the prefence of any object, whether the object 
be real or not. 

** But the mind cannot confine itfelf to any one object, On 
the contrary, whatever is prefented to us, whether by the fenfes, 
by the imagination, or by the underftanding, inftantly fuggefts 
fome other obje€t to which it is related; this laft fuggefts a third, 
and fo on ; and thus, at Jeaft while we are awake, we are always 
confcious of a train of thought going forwatd, and often with 
aftonifhing rapidity. It will preceed even'without any exertion 
upon our part; nor does it appear to be ever’ interrupted, except 
when we falJ into a ftate of utter infenfibility, as in the cafe per- 
haps of a profound fleep; or when converfation, or reading, or 
fome External objec, happens to itrodace’a foreign thought for 
the commencement of a new feries. ) . 

‘* The affociation of ideas is the name given to this part of 
our: conttitution, which, hy a fortof fermentation, as Dr. Reid 
has well expreffed it, is always raifing up a train of thoughts in 
confequence of every objeét which engages the attention.’’ P.17, 


It is on the livelinefs of the imagination that the gratifi- 
cations of tafle in a very great meafure depend ; and in many 
cafes the imagination is the only feat of thefe gratifications. 

The third Effay is on the /ublime, a fubjeét which evinces, 
in the moft flriking manner, the difficulty of dete@ing the 
latent trains of thought, by which the decifions of tafe are 
regulated ; 
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regulated ; and the.erroneous opinions which have been en- 
tertained on thefe fubjeéls, even by men of knowledge and 
fagacity. Thus Lord .Kames,.a very acute and generally 
philofophical .critic, is fatishied with the, clumfy theory, 
that every thing great in fize produces the emotion of gran- 
deur; and every thing elevated in fituation produces the 
emotion of fublimity, whichis very analogous to that of 
grandeur ; he adds, that every emotion,. from whatever on N 
it proceeds, which refembles the emotion produced by great- 
nefs or elevation, is called by the fame name; and. thus. cou- 
rage, magnanimity, generofity, areall called grand or fublime, 
the emotions which they. produce refembling what we feel 
at the fight of great or elevated: objeéts. Dr. Gerard, in 
his Effay on Tafte, has adopted this: theory of Lord Kames, 
or rather has limited it fo as toymake greatnefs of dimenfion 
the fole and effential ftandard of fublimity.: Whatever, he 
fays, poffeifes “* quantity or amplitude, and fimplicity in, con- 
jundtion,” is fublime : and he thus endeavours to account for 
the analogy which he conceives between the emotion pro- 
duced by fuch objeéts, and that which is excited by the in- 
telleCtual qualities of heroifm, generdfity, or patrioufm. In 
forming the idea of any paflion, he fays, we “* run over in 
thought the objeéts about which it is employed, the things 
by which it is produced, the effeéts by which it difcovers it- 
felf; and as thefe always enter into our conception of the 
aflion, and are often conneéted with quantity, they natue 
rally render the pailion fublime. What wonder, then,” he 
aids, ‘* that we efteem heroi{m grand, when, in order tq 
imagine it, we fuppofe a mighty conqueror, in oppofition to 
the moft fortnidabie dangers, acquiring power over multi- 
tudes of nations, {ubjeéting to his domimions wide-extended 
countries, and purchafing renown which reaches to the exe 
tremities of the world, and fhall continue through, all. the 
ages of futurity.’”’ i 
The fallacy of this reafoning is very eafily detefed,. and 
it does not require much: confideration to be: convinced, 
that the Spartan Leonidas, perithing at the head.of -his hand- 
ful of foldicrs, at the ftreights of Thermopylae, in defence 
of the liberties of his country, is as fublime an objeét. as 
Alexander the Great {preading the fame of his conqueftsto - 
the remoteft boundaries of .the known’ world, It)1s not 
therefore greatnefs of fize that enters effentially into the quality 
of fublimity. ‘Phe ingenious Mir. Burke took a very dil- 
ferent view of ‘the fubjeébofrom all his predeceflors inthis 
department of ‘criticifm ;> ahd difntifling all explanations of 
this emotion deriverl fromecemain :permanens qualities, of 
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mere matter, he refolves it into the impreflion which certain 
objeéis, of extremely different kinds, are fitted to produce 
upon the mind, ‘** Whatever,’’ he fays, ** is fitted in any 
fort to excite the ideas of pain and danger; that is to fay, 
whatever is in any fort terribk , or 1s cgnverfant about terrible 
objeéis, or operates in any manner analogous to terror, is a 
fource of the fublime.” (Eflay qr ,the ublime and Bean. 
tiful, Part 1. § 7.) ' 

In our review of Gregory’s Principles of literary Com. 
pofition (vol. xxxiu. p. $97.) we have made fome obferva- 
tions upon this theory of the fublime, which appears to us 
fatista€torily to account for this emotion in many cafes, though 
not in all. In various inftances, of which fome are there: 
adduced, it appears to us indifputable, that a certain portion 
of the terrific, or perhaps more properly. of the awful, is 
the effential churatteriflic of fublimity : but in other cafes, 
we can difcover nothing but a certain. dignity, or elevation 
of fentiment, in what is called fublime, without the flightcit 
tendency to excite any degree of terror. We have propoled, 
therefore, to divide fublime objects into two clafles; one ot 
which may not improperly be called the awful, the other the 
grand. le prefent writer, however, is not at all fatisfied 
with Mr. Burke’s explanation of fublimity, which he is by 
no means difpofed to adopt, even in part. He maintains, 
that the terrible is a quality in all cafes diftinét from the fub- 
lime, for this reafon, that we find various objeéts, which.are 
terrible in the higheft degree, but which yet are deltitute of 
al! pretenfions to Fublimity. Such, for example, are a mortal 
wound, a coffin, a rack, a gibbet. We are fomewhat difpofed 
to queftion what the author here aflumes for his premifes ; 
being of opinion, that the rack which is introduced on the 
ftage in the tragedy of Venice Preferved, and the coffin 
which is difplayed in the tragedy of the Fair Pemitent, con- 
tribute aliens to the awfulnefs or fublimity of the 
fcenes in which they appear. But it is mote material to re- 
mark, that the author's reafoning is altogether erroneous in 
principle; for, in order to prove that the fublime and the 
terrific are effentially different, he ought to have thown, not 
«* that there are many terrible objeéts which are deftitute of 
fublimity,” but ‘* that there are many fublime objects which 
are not at all terrific;’’ a tafk, which he has not attempted 


to perform. 

This author confiders the theory of fublimity which is 
fuggefled by Dr. Blair at the conclufion of lus |. ¢ture on 
that fubje&t, as the moit:pluufible; and: fatisfaGiory. The 
Door thinks, ugat “ :mighty force.or power, whether ac- 
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companied with terror or nor, whether employed in alarming 
or proteéting us, has a better title than any thing that ‘has 
been mentioned to be the fundamental quality of the fub- 
lime.” In the opinion of the prefent author then power is 
the true effence of fublimity, and he endeavours, by various 
illuftrations, to bring over his readers to this do&rine, but 
we think without fuccefs. He is peculiarly unfortunate in 
dwelling upon the fublime efleét of looking down a preci- 
pice, inflead of looking up to an equal height, as an illuftra- 
tion of his do&trine, which is fo direé&t a proof of the 

that refolves fublimity into terror. He is equally fo in en. 
deavouring to refolve the fublimity of colours into their ex. 
preflivenefs of power; for it is not conceivable in what 
manner a mountain that is covered with a dark and gloomy 
heath, fhould indicate more power than one clothed in ver- 
dant turf; though every one is aware that it is much more 
fublime. We conceive then, that power is éxpreflive of 
fublimity only in thofe cafes, where it is at the fame time 
expreffive of awfulnefs or grandeur, which we confider as 
the true charatteriflics of the fublime. 

The fourth Effay ison Terror, or the terrific in compo- 
fition, and is ingenious and amufing. It is not a little pr « 
blematical, that pleafure fhould be derived from this fource 
in compofition ; and fill more fo that it fhould refult from it 
in aétual life: yet both are undoubtedly true}; for not only 
do we liften with eagen curiofity to the moft dreadful tales of 
robberies, murders, and apparitions; but even real fcenes 
of horror, fuch as an execution, a conflagration, or a thip- 
wreck, would draw numerous f{pe€tators from the gaveft af- 
fembly, without the fmalleft expeétation of affording any 
relief to the fufferers. The following confiderations, fug- 
gelted by this author, ferve in a great meafure to account for 
this feeming paradox: ° 


“* This pleafure has been afcribed to a fecret comparifon of ~ 
the danger of others with our own fecurity. So Lucretius, in 
the well-known paflage at the beginning of his fecond book ; 


* Suave, mari magno, tarbantibus equora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius fpeétare laborem. 

Non quia vexari quemquam eft jucunda voluptas, 
Sed quibus ipfe malis careas quia cernere fuave eft. 
Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri 

Per campos inftructa, tua fine parte pericli.’ 


‘* Such a comparifon is no doubt highly agreeable, and forms. . 

a confiderabic part of the plcafure derived from the view of ter- 
tible fcenes, But we are farther ta obferve, that the agitation 
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of terror itfelf appears to be delightful, when it does not bear 
too great a proportion to our ftrength ef mind. The danger of 
a fox-chafe is not its leaft attraction; and there are perfons who 
languifh in eafe and luxury, bat whofe fpirits are elevated amidft 
the alarms of war. Bifhop Burnet, who lived long with King 
William, gives the following account of him: ‘ His behaviour 
was folemn and ferious, feldom cheerful, and but. with a few, 
He fpoke little, and very flowly, and moft commonly with a dif. 
gutting drynefs, which was his character at all times, except in a 
day of battle ; for then he was all fire, though without paffion : 
he was then every where, and looked to every thing*.’ Thus 
we fee, that even the prefence of real danger ferves only to en. 
liven certain minds, not to diftrefs them. And we can eafily 
conceive, that the moft timorous may receive a pleafing agitation . 
from the gentler movements, which are excited by defcriptions 
and tales of terror. 3 

‘© Nor ought it to be confidered as an extraordinary fac in 
our nature, that the fame emotion, which is painful and intolera. 
ble in its higher degrees, fhould yet be delightful in its gentler 
movements. Mr. Burke has well obferved, in his Effay on the 
Sublime, that there are analogous inftances, in which it will be 
readily acknowledged, that a given caufe produces pleafure or 
pain according to its intenfity.” The moft delightful fragrance 
becomes infupportable, when it is much increafed. Too great 
fweetnefs cloys and difgufts ; while-acidity and bitternefs refrefh, 
when diluted. Nothing is more enlivening than moderate fun. 
fhine, or more infufferable than the full glare of the vertical fun. 

*€ Befide thefe caufes of pleafure which have been mentioned, 
we are to remember, that the unufual and alarming fituation in 
which the characters are reprefented, muft awaken our curiofity, 
both with regard to their fate, and with regard to their conduct 
and appearance, in circamftances where the atmoft fortitude, or 
fortitude more than human, would be requifite for their fapport. 
And perhaps it is in the gratification of this curiofity, that the 
pleafure of many perfons chiefly confifts. 

‘© If to all this we add, that the imagination may be elevated 
to the fublimeft conceptions ; and that the gentler and endearing 
emotions of pity, with all the charms. of compofition, may -be 
blended to foften the dreadful: it would appear, that we may ac- 
count in a fatisfaftory manner for the pleafure which may be 
derived from thofe works, the object of which is to: raife our 
terror.’’ P. 94. . 


With refpeét to the rules to be adopted in compohtion, 
for exciting terror to that degree which is produétive of gra- 
tification, they exaétly correlpond with the precepts recom- 
mended for attaining the fublime; namely, to be fimple in 


“© ® Conclufion of the feign of King William.” 
, phrafeology, 
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rafeology, to be general and fomewhat obfcure in defcrip- 
Oe ad inictuby tc avoid every low or trivial allufion : 
and this may be adduced as a {trong corroborative argument 
of the identity of the fublime and the terrific, in a great va- 
riety of cafes. 7 | 

he fifth Effay, which is on Pity or the Pathetic, is fome- 
what tedious and minute. The author, however, has very 
fuccefsfully enumerated the various fources of gratificati 
which enter into the compofition of this complex emotion, 

In the Fffay on Melancholy, which is the next in order, 
the author has laboured hard to affign the caufes which 
render this a gal uncomfortable feeling an occafional 
fource of delight. is fuccels, however, has been but im- 
perfe&t. There are few perfons, he obferves, who are not 
at times difpofed to confider life ina melancholy view. But 
in our defpondence it is no {mall confolation to find, that we 
are not without companions; that all men are born, as well 
as ourfelves, to fuffer; that our fellow-creatures feel as we 
do, and fympathize with our fears and forrows, Hence the 
melancholy defcriptions of life, while they indulge, will yet 
foothe our troubles. We are alfo, he fays, attraéted in no 
{mall degree by curiofity, to. learn the fentiments enter- 
tained by others with regard to fubjeéts fo interefting as the 
calamities of life, and the awful event by which it is clofed 
for ever. In the recolle€tion too of joys that are paft, which 
is the kind of melancholy that we are the fondeft to indulge, 
the conception of thefe joys renews, in fome degree, t 
fenfations of our happier days, and relieves with its brighter 
colouring the gloom of forrow.. 

There is nothing in this reafoning that appears to us very 
fatisfaftory ; and we are inclined to think, that the pleafing 
effe&t of melancholy in compofition: is altogether analogous 
to the pleafing effeéts of pity and terror; and may be re. 
folved into fimilar principles. When a portrait of the evils 
of life, or its tranfitory and uncertain happinefs, is exhibited 
to our view, we are moved with a lively compaffion for the 
Jot of humanity, or alarmed toa certain degree at the mis- 
fortunes which await ourfelves: pity or terror thus are ex- 
cited by this contemplation ; buat only to that degree which 
eccafions a pleafing agitation of the mind; for if the colour- 
ing of the pi€ture be very highly charged, inftead of an 
agreeable emotion, it will excite nothing but horror of 
difguft. : 

The feventh Effay, which treats of the ‘* Tender Affec- 
tions,” prefents nothing particularly deferving of notice; ” 

o the 
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the propriety of the concluding precept, however, we ens 
tirely concur, . 


“* Since then the tender affeétions may be exhibited in fach 
various forms, ro contribute at once to oor improvement and de. 
light, let net men of genius degrade them te win our attachment 
to worthlefs characters, or to allure us to a vicious, indolent, or 
effeminate life. And although it is, indeed, a meritorious-em. 
Fone te to warn the inexperienced againft the arts of the pro. 

igate, and to reprefent the errors and crimes into which the moft 
amiable difpofitions-may betray the unwary, it is alfo of the 
higheft importance fometimes to exhibit our fellow: creatures in a 
more favourable view, to roufe our emulation, by chara¢ters who 
unite the refpeftable to the amiable qualities, and to thew (what 
is not unfrequently exemplified in the world) how the tender af- 
fections, when properly direéted, are productive of the mott 
generous and heroic virtues. Moreover, while pathetic writers 
exert their utmoft abilities to ‘ harrow up the foul,” with the re. 
prefentation of human nature perifhing in defpairs uhder the ago- 
nies Of its tortured paffions, why do they. not indulge us oftenet 
with thofe more beautiful, and not lefs interefting or lefs ufeful 
forms of the pathetic, where the kind emotions are employed to 
foothe the forrows of life, and to brighten its dreary hours? And 
durely it is a fervice worthy of their highck powers, to elevate 
eur minds to thofe fublimer views, where Heaven and Earth are 
nnited by the bonds of love; thofe views which can fopport us in 
the worft of miferies, when our laft hope is blafted, when our laf 
friend has forfaken us.” P. 230. : 


The eighth Effay is on ‘* Beauty ;” a fubje&t which has 
occafioned the greateft perplexity to the critics; and which 
we do not think greatly ilhaffrated by the lucubrations of the 
prefent writer. It is well known, that the term is ufed in 
an extremely vague manner, and applied to objets of the 
moft different and oppofe natures, Thus we fpeak of a 
beautiful woman, a beautiful building, a beautiful piece of 
mufic, a beautiful poem, a beautiful fentiment in morality, 
and a besutiful theorem in geometry. Such an nfe of tie 
term is evidently far from philofophical ; and before endea- 
vouring to analyze beauty into its elements or conftituent 
qualities, it js furely neceffury to feitle wah more precifion, 
to what things the term may with propriety be applied; and 
what things are c.lled beautiful merely from fome vague and 
loolely conceived analogy The prefent author, however, 
has'made no attempt of this kind; but taking it for granted, 
that all thefe things are equal'y well entitled to the name of 
beautiful, he proceeds to, enquire what are thie Sonn 
i mular 
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fimilar qualities which fhould entitle them all to the fame 


appellation. aro’ WP THM INS 
Pere rt of this analy fis is, that every thing which we 
call beautiful has in it the Sena vt producing in. our minds 
a foothing and delightful Yereqity,’ Or what’ Mir. Biirke calle 
“an inward fenfe of melting and languor.” A gentle and 
conftant variation of outline is always confidered as beauti- 
ful, which this author, after Mr, Burke, afcribes to our 
fondnefs for the undulating motions of rocking, fwinging, | 
failing at fea, &c. all of which feem mace hasleslly tg excite 
in us the melting languor above mentioned. Mufic is 
beautiful, becaufe it tends to foothe and lull us. Virtue is 
beautiful, becaufe it is mild and tranquil. A well-demon- 
{trated theorem is beautiful, becaufe it arranges our ideas in 
a pleafing and foothing order, &c. &c. All of which ap- 
rs to us no better chan folemn trifling, and a puerile fearcht 
after diftant analogies, inftead of a vere, ye snvetligns 
tion of the true conitituent qualities of the beautiful. e 
were furprifed alfo to find in this Effay a panegyric on the 
fanciful theory of. Hutchefon, which refolves beauty into a 
certain mathematical compound of variety and dnifsienity 
fo precife in degree that it may be accurately brought to an 
eftimate by the fquare and compafs. We were much better 
pleafed with the concluding Mts , which treats of “ the lu- 
dicrous,” and defends Dr. Hutchefon’s explanation of the 
fource of this quality; namely, that it confifts in’ ** the con- 
traft of dignity and meannefs ;’” in preference to the more 
modern theory adopted by Gerard, Campbell, and Beattie, 
that the Judicrous refults from ‘* incongruity in general, 
or. from fome unfuitablenefs or want of relation in cer 
tain. refpeéis among objefts which are related in other re- — 
{peéts.”” This. queftion, if not brought to a decifion, is well 
argued and illuftrated by the prefent author; whofe book, 
upon the whole, deferves the confideration of thofe who are 
employed in fimilar {peculations, or are delighted by them, 
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Art. HI. Spanifo Heroifm: or, the Battle of Roncefvailes, 

A. Metrical oie i John Belfour, ih. Author 

_ Mufic, a. Didaétic Poem, ec. Fe. Svo.. 276 pps 108.6 
Vernor, Hood, and Co. 1809. ; 


THAT the extraordinary feenes which, for the laft two 
years, have been exhibited upon ed es peninfula of 
Spain, fhould have excited the attention of any nation that 
is ftill alive to the caufe of freedom and refiflance to foreigit 
| O08 oppreflion, 
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oppreffion, affords fome confolation ‘to the mind, when it — 
contemplates the gloom of defpotifm which pervades fo large 

a portion of Europe. It is highly bondureble”en the cha-_ 
ra€ter of Great Britain, aud will be hereafter recorded to 
her praife, that though at war with the Spaniatds at the 
commencement of their revolution, it immediately ceafed 
to be their enemy, and generoufly offered to them all the 
affiftance which its great refources could fupply. This 
conduét of the Britilh government will be contrafted with 
the dark, infidious policy which led to the difgraceful tranf- 
attions at Bayonne ; and will be remembered when, the 
enees which unexampled fuccefs and ancontrouled au- 
thority have thrown upon the name of Buonaparte, thall 
have vanifhed before the fober judgment of pofterity. What- 
ever may be the iffue of this interefting wartare,—and recent 
circumftances forbid us to be too fanguine; the people of 
Spain may claim the merit of having oppofed,a more ftub- 
born refiftance to this univerfal conqueror than any he has 
hitherto experienced. 

It was to be expected that fo fair an opportunity for 
poetic exertion would not be fuffered to pals unnoticed : 
and that thefe occurrences in Spain would roufe whatever 
{pirit of Poetry may be left among us, Though the author 
of the work before us does not exprefsly acknowledge that 
it was occafioned by the events now pafling in Spain, it 
may be conjeétured that they add a_confiderable fhare in 
haftening, if not in producing his Poem. He may have 
been tempted too by the frequent comparifons which have 
been drawn between one of his heroes Charlemagne, and 
the hero of modern times; a comparifon which, in fome 
inftances, is certainly a juft one. The fame fcene of a€tion; 
events nearly fimilar; the firft partial fucceffes of the in- 
vaders; and the nygorous refiftance of the natives; give to 
thefe tranfa€tions of ages fo widely diftant, many points of 
refemblance that cannot but forcibly {trike thofe who have 
paid any attention to this fubje€t. But the humane and 
confiderate reader will always draw a ftrong line of diftin€tion 
between a Prince who, ina barbarous age, was at once the- 

eat warrior, the enlightened Legiflator, and the patron of 
acer and the man who, raved by the refult of extra- 
ordinary circumflances to a flation of grandeur and power, 
perhaps fuperior to that of his si Dg has fignalized his. 
elevation by continued aéts of tyranny and refhon ; 
whofe cruel policy has hitherto been to fubvest rather than 
to reflore, to deftroy rather than heal. 3 
row 
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-’ Froni thefe general obfervations we pafé to’ the con- 
_ fideration of the Poem before us. | It is fourided on ‘the 
battle of Roncefvalles, an event equally celebrated in the 
of hiftory and romance. aired savceiinanea ee. 

B. informs. us) that all the Poems which have ap 
this fubjeét, particularly thofe of Pulci, and ‘oth ey 
Italian poets and romancers, were formed upon no. other 
fiiftorizal. bafis than that’of the French chronicles; but that - 
his own romance, on the contrary, is founded upon the eir- 
cumftances leading to the fame event ‘as Seas by the 


Spanifh hittorians. Thele Rial giee ‘as ‘they are-not ex- 


tended to any length, we i “give in ‘the worts of the 
author. 


“ Charlema gnc, Emperor of havin rendered himfelf 
illuftrious by his victories, Alp fy ee are King of 


and the Afturias, being without timate iffue, and perceiving 
the part of Spain in the poffeffion of the cons, fent a 
nat iene to the Gallic Monarch, promifing to inveft him with 
the fovereignty of his kingdém ‘in Cafe’ of his “demife, if he 
would march his forces into the Peninfola, and affitt thins in the 
expulfion of the Moors. This Charfemagne readily affented to ; 
and crofling, in perfon, the Pyrenees’with his Peers and a con. 
fiderable ‘army, marched into: Navarre, attacked the Moors, 
himfelf of Pampeluna, and‘drove them completely out 
of that province.” But the Nobles and Chieftains of Alphonfo’s 
army to concur in the views of their Sovereign, and nea 
age by, Bernardo (the hero of the: Poem) + a ae to refitt 
or s, fhould he attempt «inthe fines of Alpbonto 
ales speed ofthe henge in the fentiments of Al 
the patriotic ardour of spe ste eg w 
pemanagiegee preferve their liberties or perith ; ordered a prod iu 
force to march into Spain, and to encamp on the plain of 


cefvalles ; pomrlly he pap to move from Pungchis with 











the troops in the country, to fepettanee in perfon, into 

Leon, dethooe the Spanifh ih Prpe. In_the oc AL 

pronto, re of his i aided by his popes Bo Y 
y his kinfman del Carpio, called the to arms ; 

and affembling a numerous army from the feveral p os fb 

to his affifted oo Rodrigo, Count mie 

had sapencuatine eat 10 Fagen, eho phe ema 

t 
invader, whom he wth rented «. viein of Roncefy ; and, 
after a moft ed in the pain o aarty the Shilo 


Charlemagne’s with his Peers and attendants, ob. 
tained a qnmplete vieryscahh-compelled the Gallic Monagch to 


seturn to France with’ his fcattered forces, in the utmoft pre. 
cipitation and difmay.’’ P. vii. 


O08 Such 
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Such are the fuppofed events upon which this Poem is 
founded; and.fuch are the exaggerated triumphs in which the 
hiftorians of Spain have indulged. This {plendid account, 
when ftript of its high colouring, is reduced to the fimple faét, 
that the rear-guard of Charlemagne was defeated in one of the 
palles of the Pyrenees ; and, if wemay credit the French ftate- 
ment, which really appears to. us by far the moft probable, 
the Spaniards were very little, af at all fharers in the:exploit 
for this partial defeat was effeéted by the Gafcons, who in- 
habited thofe difhcuit regions, and frequently made incurfions 
into the. peaceful. provinces which lay on either fide of the 
mountains... Yet the graveft hiftorians of Spain have con. 
defcended to adopt the wild fitions of romance, In. vain 
have the hethinkelmed Literati of France, while they wil- 
lingly admit the partial defeat which we have mentioned, 
expofed the ‘glaring and abfurd errors, chrorological and 
geographical which disfigure the Spanifh accounts,.. Thele 

ave no better foundation than what refls upon the chronicles 
of Turpin, notgrioufly a fiftion of fome later age; but which 
the ignorance and credulity of former.times have afcribed to 
an Archbifhop of Rheuns, of the fame name, who hagponed 
to be a contemporary. of Charlemagne, and probably was 
one of his counfellorg.... Yet. the national vanity. of the 
Spaniards has eagerly embraced the accumulated falfehoods 
upen which their account of the battle of Roncefvalles 19 
founded: and fo ftrong has been the imprefiion through 
every age, even to a very! recent period, that in comme- 
moration of this: fatal ney having* been the grave of fa 
many illuftrious Peers, all the French who have died in the 
hofpual of Roncefvalles have been immemot buried in 
or near achapel, which they pretend was built by Charlemagne 
himfelf, and not a‘fingle Spaniard ‘has ever been depofited 
thete. | Itis but juftice, however, to the author of the volume 
we are yiOW reviewing, to add, that the obfervations we have 
made, do, not, in the flighteft degree, affeét him, In a, note 
of fome length, which occurs atp. 273,:he has given an 
hiftorical account of the battle, founded upon the. more;credi- 
ble authority of Eginhart and Gaillard; and has thus enabled 
his readers tg difcriminate between the genuineand the ro- 
mantic traditions which relate to that importenteveat, In 
the formation of a Poem, which weuldacquire much greater 
interelt from the lively fiétions jof .remance: than from: the 
dry naratens of regular hiltory, he.had an undoubted right 
0 aveil Luntelt dt every=incident rwhich: hei might think 
proper ta felect,: from thofe:inexhauflible flores of ingenuity 
and amufement. Se ae ) , F 

rom 
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From thisaccount it is evident that this work adds one more 
to the many. tranflations of the romance writers, both in , 
rofe and verfe, which we have recently witneffed.. We 
frould ftrenoufly oppofe the circulation of fuch produc.) 
tions, which we cannot but confider as an infallible. proof. 
of the decline of hterature in this country, if we had, not» 
reafon to believe that this ephemeral tafle for the marvellous, ; 
has already had its day. In * the Lay ofthe laft Minftyel” 
of Mr, Walter Scott, who led the “way in this new {pes 
cies of compofition aon us, that author had the advantage of 
national prejudice in his favour; and the many fpecimens of 
genuine poetry, with which it is inter{perfed, were fuffictent 
to foften the feverity of criticifm. But the charm of novelty 
will wear off, and in our opinion this trregularfiyle of writ- 
ing cannot long be faitained. Wedo not accuie’ Mr. B. of 
having fervilely copied the manner of Scott. Thoigh he 
has adopted the metre of the Caledonian Bard, the defign of 
his poem appears to us tovhave heen rather forthed upon the 
models of Bojardo, Ariotto, and: Pulci.. But the fame irregu- 
larity in the conftruétion, the conttantly-varying nature of his 
verfe, and the perpetual recurrence of antiquated words, 
high-founding names;-and'all the technical apparatus ‘of ro- 
mafice, compel us to rank’ hinr among the 'partizans of this 
new. {chool. ak re fed) aA eR? « hed 
‘We hall. now confider what. merit be has difplayed inthe > 
execution of the talk he bas thus voluotarily impofed upon’ 
himfelf. It is in the nature of a Poem formed upen fo éccens» 
tric a plan, that it fhould be unequal; and we cannet wons! 
der that this fhould be the cafe wath the {pecimen.now before 
us. The neceflity af verlifying fpteches of confiderable 
length, and the converfations which often pals. between: the 
different perfonages, renders them tedious and uninterefting, 
from the abfence of any thing like poetry to animate-and 
fupport them. It is im thefe parts.of his Poem, that the 
author has more particularly failed. For inflance, the firft 
nine or ten ftanzas of the fecond canto, which contain the 
fpeech of Alphonfo, .and.the, grave debate among his nobles” 
upon the fubject of |Charlemagne’s acceflion to the throne 
of Leon, upon the demife of the King;in our eftimation’ are 
little elfe than profe, ‘The repeated imverfions. of Language 
which are neceflary, in order to give the whole an SRAM ANA 
of poetry, have feldom any other effeft but that of rendering 
the fente obfcure. But we- acknowledge, that where the 
author is not fettered by thefe trammels of his fubjea, there 
is much that we can ffely commend. “There are many plea'- 
ing, and fome fpirited Mat difplay my 
oF talent 
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talent and an ealy vein of qe We have noticed fome 
animated defcriptions which we would willingly tranferibe 
if we could fo far extend our account. We thal make one 
or two extraéts, which may affift in giving a favourable idea 
of the work. The following is the firft lanza of the Third 
Canto, which defcribes the binniqut given by Charlemagne 
to his Peers and their allies. 


«© While over hill, and dale, and mead, 
Bernardo guides his fiery fteed ; rs 
The wandering Mufe returns to where 
Standards and banners mock the air. 
As knights and dames, a {plendid train, 
Following the march of Charlemagne, 
To feftal halls repair, — 
Onward they move in bright array, 
Infpir’d by mofic loud and gay ; 
While with flow pace the attendant throng; ° — 
Heralds, Purfuivants, move along ; 
Summoned in Pampe!una’s towers, 
To pafs in mirth day's clofing hours. 
Enjoined, when Sol’s maps rays fhall beam anew, 
With zeal redoubled, and with fpleadour due 
To grace the martial lifts—-the tourney tq renew.”” P, 98, 


In the fame Canto, the fhort dialogue between Bernardo 
and Orlando is highly fpirited ; and the calm courage of the 
Spaniard is judicioufly contrafted with the impetoous rage 

the Frenchman. ‘The defcriptive lines ‘which open the 
fourth canto are alfo a favourable fpecimen of Mr. B.’s 


powers in the higher fpecies of poetry : 


«* Again the fun, bright harbinger of day, 

Had caft o’er nature his enlivening ray ;— 

O’er mountain rade, and dew-befprinkled heath, 

Britk gales were whifpering, with perfumed breath,— 

And mingling with the hoarfe and folemn found, 

Of foaming Sesewe from and cliff around— 

The feathered choir—the theltering groves among, 
Harmonious difcord ! poured cheir aiitin fong Rh 

While May, encircled by the fprightly hours, © 

Clothed hill and valley with unnumbered flowers.”” P. 141. 


Nor can we, in juftice to the author, omit the following 


pleafing ballad, which forms the fourth flanza of the fame 
canto. 


‘* The beams of morn in ruddy Juftre break — 

The Lark, afcending from his jocund ftrain, 

The fhepherd hinds their lowly cots forfake, 

And lead their fiocks excurfive o’er the plain ; om 








ll hearts to pleafure and to love incline: 77 
ile 1, in *s towers unheeded pine, ; 

And sxourn depirted joys, that once were mine, Pe 

~~ #€ Born in the Jap of ‘of wealth poffett ; : 

. rs, bn ore pageantry and ftate, 
Adorned life’s opening , with beauty Blef, 

* Great was my rapture, and ferene my fate. Biv 
But foon the yifion fled, where filence reigns, , ” an ge 
Condemned to fad captivity and chains, = ber bhi 4 
Keen is my anguifh, poignant are my pains. Lae ie 
‘© Thus 'reft of all I prized——on earth held dear, 
Ah 1! what do forrows—what do 1 tears avail? ~ 


Deaf to my plaint the love-lorn fwains 
No wanderer’s ftay beguiles my eos ean tale : 

Bar death, 1 truft, will foon my eye-lids clofe, 4 
In kind compaffion | to a wretch’'s woes, } 


And in the grave my tortured frame repofe.’” ?. Leal 4 

In the fame canto there-is ne incident ‘relative to 
Bernardo and ead ete | (by much the beft 
in the Poem) the la fg tween the two rival 


eroes, amir and Orde, 3 is with confiderable 
At the end Lee es ‘notes, in ma 


is, difplayed. an. AERO HNN PP SST 


the whole, ) 
att ne diretted pe i 
peeies.of portry, fo : < 
romance, < ge Ata ti which we have noticed in. 
the Poem before ps, , ag, we are to confider it as 
a temporary tribute to the “* Spanifh Heroj{m” of our own. 
days, hailily conceived and rapidly executed, it has a ery 
ypon our indulgence. Rut we cannot.clofe gu i wine of it, 
without - f a cu that its author, Raped talents 
we entertain a. may, if he continue to 


write, eden a, talpect : ore key gi 
i> itl saab 


Art. IV. The Lj ef pllonins Tyne, ‘= 
the Greek th be ini fT and “omg 
By the Kev. ‘Kauatl Rema Mlon dt Leal in I trod 
Svo. 50+ pp. ‘5 Payne. 1809. 
POLLONIUS of Tyana, whole. fabulous life was 
A written by Philoftratus, has neceflarily provoked ‘ae 


attention ~ sea {cholars, from the period in which he flourithed 
bo 
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to the prefent. Hierocles, the diftinguifhed ornament of 
the Platonic fchool, wrote in the beginning of the fourth 
century, a book againft Chriftianity, in which he drew an 
impious parallel between our Saviour and this. Apollonius. 
This neceffarily received the chaftifement i- préfumption 
and profanenefs merited, but of courfe attra€ted alfo popular 
curiofity to ‘the fubtle and impudent impoftor who gave oc= 
cafion to it. 

On the fubject of Apollonius, therefore, as might not 
unreafonably be expe€&ted, we have various publications in 
our language. | : 

We have a Hiftory of the Life and Memoirs of Apollonius, 
added to an impartial View of the Truths of Chriftianity, by 
the Rev. John Bradley. London. 8vo. 1699. 

The life of Apollonius, tranflated from the French of 
Tillemont, by Robert Jenkins... 17@2., 

The Hiftory of Apollonius Tyaneus,. by, ‘Fleetwood, 
Fellow of Eton College, in his Effay upon Miracles. ,1792. 
Account of Apollonius, by G. Mackenzie, M.D, im his 
Lives of the Scotifh Writers, Vol. Il. p., GOs.) 1711. 
Again by Leland, in his View of the Deifls, vol. [. Differ- 
tations on the Life of Apollonius, tranflated from the French 
of Houteville, 1739. A curious litle T'raé& de Miraculis quz 
Pythagor#, Apollonio Tyanenfi, &c. tribuuntur. Auétoré 
Phileleuthero Helvetio, Edinburgi. 1755. Again, and: 
lafify, in Lardner, in His Colle@tion of Jewith and Heathen 
Teflimonies to the truth of Chriftianny. ~~’ pias 

Of the work pf Philofltatus, we have no entire verfion 
but the prefent; nor ts it very clear what fervice this is 
likely to render, either to literature or religion. A more 
foolill, unconneéted, unimpreflive hiflory of impofture and 
falfhood, was never put together. . 

Charles Blount tranflated the two firft books, and added 
notes upon each chapter. Upon the fuccefs which this 
work had, the reader may, if he pleafes, confult Wood's 
Athenz Oxonienfes. Blount had tranflated the whole; but 
wifely, as we think, fuppreffed’ the remainder. We impute 
no improper feelings to the prefent tranflator, very far 
from it, but cannot help thinking that he might have exer- 
cifed his very refpeétable talents upon a better and more 
ufeful fubjeét. e have compared his tranflation with the 
original in two or three places, and find it fufficiertly faith- 
ful. Of is fpirit and elegance, the reader may judge for 
himfelt from tke following fpecimen. 


«« Tam not ignorant: that the: condutt of: philofophers undér 


defpotic governments, is the trueft. touchitone’ of \theis character, 
and 
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and I like to confider how. much one man exceeds another'in cous 
rage on fuch occafions, and which to afcertain is the chief obj 
of the following reflections. During the reign of 
Apollonius was affailed on every fide with accufations: and ine 
formations ; the caufes whence and wherefore they originated © 
. together with the pretexts ander which they were er 
thall be explained hereafter. But as it is neceffary to fpecify t 
language he ufed, and the character he perfona r which 
he efcaped guiltiefs, and at the fame time overcame the tyrant, 
inftead of being» overcome; fo ic:is equally neceffary to notice 
what I find er pra s what patie re a pea 4 
hil ers againft tyrants, and to compare all with what Apol: 
(ies imifelf id, for it is by fuch comparifon’we ‘hall ies 
the truth and a juft appreciation of his character, | pees 
Zeno* of ‘Elea, who is confidered as the inventor of logic; 
was feized in the very act of planning the deftruction of the 
tyranny of Nearchus + the Myfian, When put to the rack, he, far 
from difcovering his accomplices, named all ‘the tyrant’s moft. 
intimate friends as guilty, who were all put to death: in’ this 
way he liberated Myfia, by ingenioufly contriving to fupplant’ ty. 
ranny by its own weapons, Plato f declares he entered inta the’ 
defign of reftoring liberty to the Syracufans, by aéting as‘an aca’ 
complice with Dion, who was at the head of it.’ Phyton § when 
forced to quit Rhegium, fled to Dionyfius the tyrant of Sicily; 
by whom he was admitted to a greater fhare of his confidence 
than an exile ought, by which he became acquainted with the 
tyrant’s fecrets, and having learnt that he defigned to make him< 
felf mafter of Rhegium, he gave information of it to the cis 
tizens by letters, and was difcovered.. When taken, the tyrant 
had him faftened alive to one of his machines, which he ordered 
to be advanced to the walls, prefuming that the Rhegians would 
not attack it with offenfive weapons, out of regard to Phyton: 
The moment he underftood it, he cried out, ** Spare me not, for 
I am the fignal of your liberty.’’ Heraclides and Python jj; 





ova 8 


* « Zeno of. Elea, or, Velia, in Italy, the difciple and 
adopted ‘fon of Parmenides, and the fuppofed inventor ef dia. 
Je@tic. He lived 466 years before,Chrift,”’ 

+ “* Nearchus was a Myfian, and tyrant of the Eleates,’’ 

«© See life of Plato in Diogenes Laertius.’? - 
«€ Thete is fome difagreement between Philoftratus and Di, 
odorus, concerning Phyton—the latter fays he was general of th 
ple of Rhegium againft Dionyfius, the tyrant of Sicily, that 
e was taken by. the enemy, and tortured; and his fon throWn | 
isfto thé fea.—A. 987, before Chrift.’’ .~ 

| ** Two brothers who put to death Cotys, in re fot 
the death of their father, for which they were invelted with the 
rights of citizenfhip by the Athenians,’’ . : 
who 
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who put todeath Cotys the Thracian, where young men of the 
academic fchool, both wife, and confequently free *. Who is 
ignorant of what was done by Califthenes + the Olynthian, who 
on the fame day, both praifed and cenfured the Macedonians, 
when at the fummit of their greatnefs, and yet every one knows 
he was put to death the moment he appeared difagreeable to them. 
Let us not forget Diogenes of Sinope, and Crates of Thebes ;, 
the one immediately after the battle of Cheronea, waiting on 
Philip; rebuked him fharply on account of the Athenians, (of 
whom Haraclides faid, he has deftroyed by arms a people too 
vain of their military glory) and the other, when Alexander told 
him he would rebuild Thebes, faid, he did not want country; 
which a more powerful man might again deftroy. Many other 
examples might be adduced in point, but as my object does not 
admit of prolixity, I fhall omit them; for otherwife I fhould 
be obliged to {peak againft actions already noticed, not from their 
want of merit or general approbation, but’ frot their being in- 
ferior to what were performed by Apollonius, though fuperior to 
what have been done by others. 

‘© The actions of Zeno of Flea, and of thofe who killed 
Cotys, are not to be compared with what Apollenius did. It is 
eafy to enflave Thracians, Myfians, and Getz, but it is impru. 
dent to make them free, becaufe they do not love liberty, nor 
confider, as I think, fervitude a difgrace, Plato fhewed no great 
wifdom in determining to meliorate the public affairs of Sicily, 
in preference to thofe of Athens: becaufe it appeared that money 
was his object, and that he who thought to ive others, was 
deceived himfelf; but this I dare not fay, from regard to thofe 
who do not like to hear it. What Phyton did at Rhegium 
againft Dionyfius, was done againft him before his power was fully 
ettablifhed in Sicily, and if he had not been pierced by the darts 
of its citizens, muft have fallen by the hands of the tyrant. 
But in all this I find nothing extraordinary, for he only preferred 
dying, on account of giving liberty to others, to that of living 
in flavery himfelf. Califthenes cannot efcape the imputation of 
depravity, becaufe, by praifing and blaming the fame perfons, 
he either blamed thofe whom he thought deferved praife, or 

raifed thofe whom he thought deferved blame. Hence it fol, 
4 that he who infults the good, will never efcape being 
thought envious ; and in the fame manner, he who praifes and 
fiatters the wicked, will be confidered as participating in their 
¢rimes, becaufe the praife which is lavifhed on them, only renders 
them the more wicked. Had Diogenes fpoken his mind to 





* «* Agreeable to the dogma af the Stoics, which fays, 
**« Solus fapieas liber.”” - 


+ ** See the life of Alexander.'’ 
t “ Crates was a difciple of Diagenes, before Chrift 324 
| Philip 
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Philip before the battle of Cheronea, he might have prevented * 
his making war on the Athenians; but having only done it 
after the action was over, he rebuked and did not corre. 
Crates merits blame from all men «who love the public good, 
becaufe he did not confirm Alexander in the defign ved 
of rebuilding Thebes. But Apollonius, without having any ap- 
prehenfions either for his own fafety or that of his country, and 
without even the neceflity of humbling himfelf to make infipi 
harangues, had to deal, not with Myfians or Getz, or witha 
a man who was only matter of an ifland or fome fmall territory; ~ 
yut with one whom. both fea and land obeyed ; spine, him Apol. 
lonious took up arms for the good of his fubjetts, after having 
difplayed the fame courage he had done death Nero. 

‘‘ Whoever, pleafes, I know, may confider all Apollonius 
did againft Nero, as matter of mere oftentation, inafmuch as he 
did not march oat in battle againft him; but at the fame time it 
is well known he confiderably weakened his power, by the en. 
couragement he gave to Vindex in his revolt, and the reproaches 
he poured out againft Tigellinust+. I know alfo, that his at. 
tacking Nero, ie what will be faid of it, required no great 
courage, as he was one who only led the life of a player on the 
lyre or harp. But fuppofing it was fo, what will they fay of 
Domitian ¢, a man of a me robuft conftitution, an enemy to 
ali the pleafures arifing from vocal er inftrumental harmony, 
which tends to foften man’s rugged nature $, a monfter, whofe 
luxury of delight was derived from the misfortunes of his fel. 
lowecreatures, and whatever gave them pain; who faid, that the 
diftruft of the people towards tyrants, and tyrants towards their 
people, was the phylattery, or charm, that fupported. power, 
and to fum up all, that it was during the night an Emperor 
fhould ceafe from all.work, except that of death and flaughter. 
Hence it came to pafs that the fenate was mutilated || of its beft 
members ; and philofophy fo panick-ftrack, that fome { of its 





© <* Prevented Philip: prevented Buonaparte: a cynic fpeak. 
ing out of a tub to prevent Philip making war. ‘* Such men 
fetch their precepts from the cynic tub.’’ 

+ * See b. v.c. 10. B. iv. c. 40."” 

t “ Domitian was of tall Mature, of ruddy countenance, and 
6f perfon comely and graceful. Surtontus.’’ , 

§ * Under itian, it was our wretched lot to behold the 
tyrant, and to be feen by him; while he kept a regifter of onr 
fighs and groans: ‘ cum fufpiria noftra fubfcriberentur.’’ 

. Tacitus.’” 

I Axpwtnpatw—mutilate, to deprive of fome effenital part.”’ 

«© When Domitian was emperor, the philofophers were, by 

a decree of the fenate, driven out of the city: and banifhed 

Italy, at which time the philofopher Epictetus went from Rome 
te Nicopolis on account of that decree. Avius Gettus.’” 

profeffors 
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profeffors fied in difguife to the fartheft parts of. Gaul, others to 
the deferts of Libya and Scythia, and fome there were who em. 
braced the doctrines moft fuitable to the fafhionable vices.of the 
age. At this time Apollonius was what Tirefias fays of himfelf 
in the Gidipus * of Sophocles, ‘* I am Apollo’s fubject and nor 
thine,’” he always coxtidered wifdom as his fovereign miftapfs, 
and defended liberty under Domitian. The words of Tirefias 
and Sophocles he applied to himfelf; he never entertained any 
fears for his own life, but was deeply affeéted with what caufed 
the misfortunes of others. This was the true caufe of his turn. 
ing againft the tyrant ull who were young in the fenate, and all 
in whom he found either wifdom or council. He made journeys 
into the feveral provinces, he talked to their governors, faid the 
power of tyrants was not immortal, and was eafily fubverted by 
its own fears. He fet before their eyes the panathenea of Athens, 
at which the exploits of Harmodius and Ariftogiton were cele. 
brated + ; and the deed proceeding from Phyle, which brought on 
the deftruction of the thirty tyrants. He called to their remem. 
brance the patriotic exploits of the Romans, wio, when the 
power of the people prevailed, drove tyranny from their doors.’* 
P. 373- 

We think it is made fatisfa€torily to appear, as well by 
Dr. Lardner as by other learned writers, that Philoftratus 
himfelf did not write his book with any idea of drawing a 
parallel between Apollonius and Jefus Chrift, he rather 
wifhed to exhibit his hero as the counterpart of the philo- 
fopher Pythagoras. There certainly is a mixture in the book 
of defcriptions of various countries, manners of remote nae 
tions, hiftorical truths, although abominably confounded 
with foolifh falfehoods, that may amufe fome readers, yet we 
repeat our wilh that Mr, Berwick had chofen fome other 
theatre for the difplay of his learning and ability. 





Art. V. The Works of Jobn Dryden, Se: By Walter 
Scott, Efq. Se. 
(Concluded frem p. 474.) 


A TRANSLATION of the hiflory of herefies from Va- 
rillas was undertaken, and abandoned apparently in con- 
fequence of Burnet’s refutation of the author ; but Dryden 
aided the caufe of popery by tranfloting the life of Sir Francia 


* « CEdipus Tyrannus.’’ 

+ “* For when Thrafybulus fled to Phyle, which is a very 
ftrong caitle in Attica, (not a hundred ftadia diftunt from Athens) 
he had no more with him than thirty of his countrymen. ‘ Hoc 
initium fuit falutas Atticoru:n, &c.’? C. Neros, 





Xavier, 
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Xavier, and is fuppofed to have made. fome other tranflations 
of religious tracts. Thefe controverfial eflays, witha volume 
of mifcellanies, his firft ode to St. Cecilia, and the ode to 
the memory of Mrs. Anne Killigrew, and fome hymns, 
which firft appeared in the prefent edition, occupied his time, 
unul the birth of a prince called fora freth effort of poetical 
celebration. This great event, which promifed to fix a po- 
pilh family on the throne of England for ever, was the im~ 
mediate forerunner of that neceflary, glorious, and temperate _ 
revolution, which changed the. courfe of fuccefhoy, and 
freed thefe realms, it isto be hoped, for ever, from thofe fet- 
ters which conftantly attend popith ateandenc?s ) | 

With this event ended ali the {plendours of Dryden’s life, 
Had William been inclined to overlook the poet’s attachment 
to the exiled family, fill the confcientious pertinacity of his 
adherence to the religion he had chofen, prevented any poffi- 
bility of a provifion for him by office at court. Queen Mary, 
indeed, paid Dryden an ungracious compliment by com. 
manding his Spanifh Friar, the only play her father had fore 
bidden to be reprefented, the firft time the went to the play- 
houfe after the revolution. Whatever credit this .meafure 
may have procured her as a zealous proteftant, « feems an 
unnatural and unjuftifable infult on the misfortunes of her 
parent ; and the very audience, which vehemently applauded 
the ridicule of the Romith clergy in the perfon ot father 
Dominic, caft fuck expreflive looks towards the queen, when 
thofe paflages were recited which relate to depofing the old 
king, and feuing a female ufurper on the throne, that her 
fituation in her box became almoft infupportable, 

As Dryden’s enemies had fhown no forbearance in the 
days of their envy, fo they fhowed no mercy in thole of their 
triumph ; but their fongs of viétory were as tunelels and in- 
fipid as thofe which proceeded from their rage and defpair. 
The poet, undifmayed by adverfe circumiftances, only fteered 
with more caution the bark which bore his broken fortunes, 
Driven again to feek fupport from the theatre, he produced 
the tragedy of Don Sebaftian. 

This tragedy, Mr. Scott obferves, was not, as Dryden has 
informed us, “* huddled up in hafte.” The author knew the 
circuinftances in which he flood, while, as he-expreffes it, 
his ungencrous enemies were taking advantage of the times 
to ruin his reputation; and was con{cious, that the full ex. 
ertion of his genius was neceffary to fecure a favourable re. 
ception from an audience, prepoffefled againit him and his 
tenets. Nor did he neglett to fmogth the way, by inferibing 
the piece to the Earl of Leiceiter, brother of Algerndn Sid- 
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ney, who had borne arms againft Charles in the civil war ; 
and yet, whig or republican as he was, had tafle and feeling’ 
ériough to patronize the degraded Jaureat and profcribed 
catholic. : 

Mr. Scott has prefixed to the play a very mafterly differta- 
tion on’ its merits, in which, however, by a negligence too 
common in thefe volumes, the ** All for Love”’ of Dryden is, 
im name at leaft, confounded with the “ Love for Love” of 
Congreve. This excellent tragedy was brought forward in 
1690 with great theatrical pomp. But with all thefe ad- — 
vantages, the firft reception of ** Don Sebaftian” was but 
cool; nor was it until feveral retrenchments and alterations 
had beén made, that it rofe to the high pitch in public favour 
which it maintained for many years, and deferved to maintain 
for ever. ; 

In the fame year, ‘‘ Amphitryon,” in which Dryden dif. 
plays his comic powers to more advantage than any where, 
excepting in the ‘* Spanifh Friar,”’ was a&ed with great 
applaufe, calling forth the gratulations even of Milbourne, 
who after wards made fo violent an attack upon the tranflation 
of Virgil. This lively comedy will, in all probability, not 
foon be a&ted again; but it was always a confiderable fa- 
vourite, and is allowed to be an improvement on the produc- 
tions of Dryden’s great predeceffors, Plautus and Moliere. 

Encouraged by the revival of his popularity, Dryden now 
ventured to bring forward the opera of-“* King Arthur,” ori- 
ginally defigned as an entertainment to Charles II. The 
poetry has very great merit, and in an abridged form, the 
piece has always retained a large fhare of popularity. 

In Dryden’s next dramatic produ€tion, Cleoménes, (or, 
as he has thought proper to read it, Cleomeénes) he loft fight 
of fome portion of his caution. The times, Mr. Scott fays, 


** Were fomething changed fince the Revolution. The tories, 
who had originally contributed greatly to that event, had repented 
them of abandoning the Stuart family, and, one after another, 
were returning to their attachment to James; and Dryden now 
belonged to a broad political fa¢tion, which a variety of events 
was daily increafing. The whole ftory of the Spartan Cleomenes 
was capable of being wrefted to political and Jacobitic por- 
potes ; and there wanted not many to aver, that to fach purpofes 
it had been aétually applied by Dryden. Neither was the ftate 
of our author fuch at the time as to permit his pleading his ows 
eaufe, The completion of the piece having been interrupted by 
indifpofition, was devolved upon his friend Southerne, who re- 
vifed and concluded the laft aét. The whifpers of the author’s 
enemies procured a prohibition, at Icaft a fufpenfion, of the repre- 
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fentatien of * Cleomenes,’ from the Lord Chamberlain, but the 
exertions of Hyde, Earl of Rocheiter, who, although a tory, was 
poffefied neceflarily of fome influence, as maternal uncle to the 
queen, .procured a recal of this award againft a play, which was 
in every refpect truly inoffenfive.’’ 

The play, containing no ftriking intereft, was not 
favourably received ; yet, in comparifon with fome modern 
dramas which have been well received, Cleomenes is a ftron 
compofition. The exhibition of a court, ‘ where ladies ins 
terpofe, and flaves debate,” is well managed, and the fcene 
where the hero and his family are ftarving in prifon contains 
many ftriking and terrible beauties. 


Mr. Scott haftens to clofe the dramatic career of Dryden 
by omitting the mention of his intermediate purfuits, and 
noticing ‘*€ Love Trumphant,”’ his laft entire play, which, 
like his firft, was, to the great joy of his enemies, unfuccefs. 
ful. This play, very unworthy of its author, only deferves 
notice for having, as Mr. Scott obferves, furnifhed, in 
the charatter of Sancho, the exa& precedent for Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s little Ifaic in the Duenna. As this faét of borrowing 
can hardly be difputed, it might naturally be obferved, that 
the lines of Viétoria in the fecond act, 


*€ Let both be fatisfied with what we fwore, 
I dare not give it, leit I give you more,’’— 


“May have furnithed the thought with which Mr. Sheridan 


concludes one of his fongs :— 


*¢ But foon I chid him thence, 
For had h:s fond pretence 
Found favour then, 

And he had begg’d again, 

I fear’d my treach’rous heart 
Might have granted more,’’ 


ed from the playhoufe and from politics ; reftrainéd 

from fatire, and obliged to be cautious even in praife; ade 
vanced in age, without having made any progrefs toward 
affluence, or even independence in his fortune; the lait 
years of Dryden threatened gloom and melancholy, if not, 
affli@tion and difgrace. Yet his pofition was not devoid of 
comfortable and even brilliant circumftances. His little 
patrimony, inadequate as it was to his former views, re-, 
mained in his hands; feveral noblemen, who did not coun- 
tenance his principles, fhowed their veneration for his talents 
by munificent contributions ; his party in politics was grows 
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ing daily. more numerous and powerful, a faét calculated, 
even in a mind lefs. fanguine, to keep hopealive; his pre- 
eminence in literature was fo undifputed, that they who en- 
deavoured to wound did not, in their utmoft audaeny, think 
of depofing him ; and, above all, the Mufe, fo coy to the 
courtthip’ of his contemporaries, continued, till the endvot 
his days, to lavifh on him her moft fplendid favours. No 
poetry in the Englith language excels fome of that which 
Dryden produced.in. the lait five years of his life, when his 
body was enfeebled by: ficknefs; and his.mind might have 
been expcéied to be enervated and difhpated by care, anxiety, 
and regret. 

Shortly afier the Revolution, Dryden had tranflated feve- 
ral fatires of Tuvenal; and calling in the aid of his two fons, 
of Congreve, Creech, Tate, and others, he was enabled, in 
1692, to give a complete verfion both of that fatirift, and of 
Perfius. In this undertaking he himfelf boré a large fhare, 
tranflating the whole of Perfins, with the firft, third, fixth, 
tenth, and fixteenth fatires of Juvenal. To this verfion is 
prefixed the famous Effay on Satire, infcribed to the Earl of 
Dorfet and Middlefex. 

In this part, and indeed throughout the tranflations, the 
author is not at all benefited, nor the reader enlightened by 
the care of the editor. It the tranflation of Dryden is 
faulty, no corre€tion is attempted by Mr. Scott. Are his 
criticifms fhallow, obfcure, or erroneous? The editor be- 
ftows no pains in affording to the reader any thing more pro- 
found, luminous, or correét. It might have been expetted, 
that in fo large and expenfive an edition of Dryden’s works, 
fome retrofpeétive ftatement would have difplayed to the 
reader the merits and genius of thofe tranflators who pre- 
ceded Dryden, and fome attempt would have been made to 
eftimate thofe who, following his fleps, have endeavoured to 
naturalize the fame poems, with more corre€tnefs, and with 
equal {pirit.” This fort of criticifm would have become a 

et, who undertakes to perpetuate the fame of a poet; but 

r. Scott contents himfelf with what is more ‘eafy, with 
biographical fketches of the perfons whom Dryden flatters in 
dedication, or reprehends in fatire, with long extra&ts from 
pamphlets in the Luttrel colleétion, and fhort obfervations 
on works which deferved and required a greater degree of 
exertion and attention. 

Having briefly noticed fome minor poems of his author, 
particulurly the elegy on the Countefs of Abingdon, en- 
titled ** Eleonora,”’ and the contributions to Tonfon’s third ' 
mifecllany, Mr. Scott comes ‘to the tranflation of bs 
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On this fubje&, he is not to blame for communicating nothing 
hew in the way of anecdote, for, in all probability, nothing 
hew remains to be told, but the objeétions already made’ to 
the want of critical exertion recur, even with increafed force. 
We have in the life an amplification of the fpecimens given 
by former biographers of the criticifm and rival trantletion 
of Milbourne, together with notices of fome minor affailants, 
and prefixed to the work are lifts of the perfons who fub-. 
{cribed to the engravings, and for the better copies. of the 
tranflation, but little further. This omiffion is the more to 
be regretted, as, in the few notes he has written on the preface 
to the Eneid, Mr. Scott has fhown that he could have dif- 
cuffed and illuftrated the topics conneéted with Dryden’s 
tranflation with great ability and ingenuity. 


‘¢ While Dryden was engaged with his great tranflation,’’ 
Mr. Scott proceeds, ** he found two months leifure to execute a 
profe verfion of ‘ Frefnoy’s Art of Painting,’ to which he added 
an ingenious preface, the work of twelve mornings, containing a 
parallel between that art and poetry ; of which Mafon has faid, 
that though too fuperficial to ftand the teft of ftri& criticifm, yet 
it will always give pleafure to readers of tafte, even when it fails 
to convince their judgment. He alfo wrote a ‘ Life of Lucian,’ 
for a tranflation of his works, by Mr. Walter Moyle, Sir Henry 
Shere, and other gentlemen of pretenfion to learning. This ver- 
Gon, although it did not appear till after his death, and although 
he executed no part of the tranflation, ftill retains the title of 
* Dryden’s Lucian.’’ 


It is hardly worth while to mention the cenfure which 
Dryden incurred by omitting to celebrate the death of Queen 
Mary, unlefe it be for the fake of correfting an inaccuracy of 
Mr. Scott, who places that event in December, 1695, inflead 
of 1694. 

Virgil was hardly finifhed, when Dryden diftinguifhed 
himfell by the immortal Ode to St. Cecilia, commonly called 
‘“* Alexander’s Feaft.’’ The merits of this poem are fo gene- 
rally known and acknowledged, that Mr. Scott could not 
hope to difclofe new beauties by refearch, or to enhance thofe 
already difcovered by amplification. The time which the 

et employed in producing this unparalleled ode is varioufly 

ated. Ina letter of his own, he is reported to have faid he 
was employed almoft a fortnight in compofing and corretting | 
it; while a well-known anecdote reprefents him as having 
wiitten it in one night. On this fubjeét, Mr. Scott has the 
following judicious obfervation :— 


Pp2 “* Thefe 
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*€ Thefe accounts are not fo contradictory as they may at firft 
fight appear. Itis poflible that Dryden may have eompleted, at 
one fitting, the whole ode, and yet have employed a fortnight, or 
much nfore, in correction, ‘Chere is ftrong internal evidence to 
fhew, that the poem was, {peaking with reference. to its general 
ftructure, wrought off at once. A halt, or paufe, even of a day, 
would perhaps have injured that continuous flow of poetical lan. 
guage and defcription, which argues the whole fcene to have 
arifen at once upon the author’s imagination. It feems poflible, 
more efpecially in lyrical poetry, to difcover where the author has 
paufed for any length of time; for the union of the parts is rarely 
fo perfeét as not to fhew a different flrain of thoughr and feeling. 
There may be fomething fanciful, however, in this reafoning, 
which I therefore abandon to the reader’s mercy ; only begging 
him to obferve, that we have no mode of eftimating the exertions 
of a quality fo capricious as a poetic imagination ; fo that it is 
very poflible, that the Ode to St. Cecilia may have been the work 
of twenty-four hours, whilft corrections and emendations, perhaps 
of no very great confequence, occupied the author as many days.” 


After occupying nine days in preparing for the prefs a 
fecond edition of Virgil, the poet, ftill obliged to feek for 
bread, meditated a new literary proje€t, and his efforts were 
flimulated by the approaching return of his fon, who was 
expefted from Rome in ill health. “ If it pleafe God,” he 
wrote to Tonfon, ‘ that I muff die of over ftudy, I cannot 
{pend my life better than in pieferving his.”’ Quoting this 
paffage, Mr. Scott makes the following remark :— 


‘ It is affeting to read fuch a paffage in the life of fuch a 
man; yet the neceflitics of the poet, like the afflictions of the vir- 
tuous, fmooth the road to immortality. While Milton and Dry- 
den were favoured by the rulers of the day, they were involved ia 
the religious and political controverfies which raged around them. 
It is to hours of feclufion, neglect, and even penury, that we owe 


the Paradife Loft, the Virgil, and the Fables.”’ — 


He thought of reviving a tragedy by Sir Robert Howard, 
called ‘* the Conqueft of China by the Tartars,” and medi- 
tated a tranflation of Homer; but neither of thefe projeéts 
being capable of immediate execution, he engaged, for an 
immediate fupply, in making thofe imitations of Boccacio 
and Chaucer, which have been fince called the ** Fables ;” 
and in Spring, 1699, he was in fuch forwa¥tdnets, as to put 
into Tonfon’s hands ** feven thoufand five hundred tet ~¥ 
more or Jefs,” as the contratt bears, being a partial delivery 
on account of ten thoufand verfes, which by that deed he 
agreed to furnifh, for the fum of two hundred and fifty gui- 

neas, 
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neas, to be made up three hundred pounds upon publication 
of the fecond edition. On each of the pieces contained in 
the colleé&tion, Mr. Scott has made remarks, both in the 
volume where they are printed, and in the life of the author; 
a tafk the more neceflary to every perfon interefled in the 
fame of the poet, as the popular, though inconfiderate and 
unjuft, criticifm of Hume had ftigmatized thefe poems as 
‘* ill-chofem tales, conveyed in an incorreét, though tpished 
verfion.” Bci 

At the time of this publication, Dryden had to encounter 
a new hoft of affailants, who, when he had ceafed writing for 
the ftage, began to attack him for the obfcenity, immorality, 
and protfanenefs of fome paflages in his dramas. Jeremy 
Collier and Sir Richard Blackmore were the chiefs of this 
band ; and in the preface to the Fables, the peet, too honeft 
to contend againft conviétion, and too much reformed to 
glory in the vices of his earlier days, acknowledges himfelf 
juftly cenfured by the former critic, and ony blames him for 
having revelled with too much delight amid the wanton paf- 
fages which he has taken fuch pains to feleé&t and expofe. 
This good-humoured and not unjuft reproof is neatly ex- 
vielhel in the introdu€tion to the tale of Cymon and Iphi- 
geniai— 


« The world will think that what we loofely write, 
Though now arraigned, he read with fome delight ; 

Becaufe he feems to chew the cud again, 

When his broad comment makes the text too plain ; 

And teaches more in one explaining page, 

Than all the double meanings of the ttage. 

What needs he paraphrafe on what we mean ? 

We were at worft but wanton ; he’s obfcene.’’ 


‘¢ Although this interpretation is invidious,"* Mr, Scott ob. ~— 


ferves, “‘ it might have been withed, that Collier, againft whom 
the infinuation is dire¢ted, had been lefs coarfe, and fomewhat 
veiled the indecencies which he juftly cenfures.’’ 


Blackmore, as he deferved lefs refpe&t, met lefs kindnefs. 
He had ftolen from Dryden hints for what he chofe to call 
an epic poem, abufed him in the preface to that poem, and 
again libelled him in a fatire on Wit. On his head the 
Jet fall his full refentment ; and the phyfician foon difcovered 
that the enemy he had excited was not enfeebled or rendered 


awkward by age, and that the arms he wielded had loftno = 
rtion of their keennefs, or their polifh, In the preface to — 
the Fables, Blackmore, as a poet, is expofed with fatirical 


contempt ; and in the epifile to Mr. Driden, of Chefterton, 
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publifhed with the Fables, his charafter, as a phyfician, it 
treated with equal feverity under the name of Maurus, The 
paffage is quoted by Mr. Scott, and concludes with thefe 


ines = 


‘© Would’ft thou be foon difpatched, and perith whole, 
Truft Maurus with thy life, and Milbourne with thy foul.’* 


‘* The end of Dryden’s labours,’’ Mr. Scort fays, ** was now 
faft approaching ; and, as his career began upon the ftage, it was 
in fome degree doomed to terminate there. It is true, he never 
recalled bis refolution to write no more plays; but Vanburgh 
having, about this time, revifed and altered for the Drury-lane 
‘Theatre, Fletcher’s lively comedy of § The Pilgrim,’ it was 
agreed that Dryden, or, as-one account fays, his fon Charles, 
fhould have the profits of a third night, on condition of adding 
to the piece a Secular Mafque, adapted to the fuppofed termination 
of the feventeenth century ; a Dialogue in the Mad-houfe between 
two ciflratted Lovers; and a Prologue and Epifogue. The 
Secular Mafque contains a beautiful and fpirited delineation of 
the reigns of James I. Charles I. and Charles II. in which the 
influence of Diana, Mars, and Venus, are fuppofed to have re. 
{pectively predominated. Our author did not venture to affign 
a patron to the laft years of the century, though the expulfion of 
Saturn miyht have given a hint for it. The Prologue and Epi- 
logue to * The Pilgrim’ were written within twenty days of 
Dryden’s death, and their fpirit equals that of any of his fatirical 
compofitions. They afford us the lefs pleafing conviction, that 
even the laft fortnight of Dryden’s life was occupied in repelling 
or retorting the venomed attacks of his literary foes. In the 
Prologue, he gives Blackmore a drubbing which would have an- 
nihilated any author of ordinary modefty ; but the knight was as 
remarkable for his powers of endurance, as fome modern pugilitts 
are faid to be tor the quality technically called bottom, After 
having been ‘ brayed in a mortar,’ as Solomon expreffes it, by 
every wit of his time, Sir Richard not only furvived to commit 
new offences againft ink and paper, but had his fattion, his ad- 
mirers, and his panegyrifts, among that numerous and fober clafs 
of readers, who think that genius confifts in good intention. In 
the Epilogue, Dryden attacks Collier, but with more courteous 
weapons : it is rather 2 palliation than a defence of dramatic im- 
morality, and contains nothing perfonally offenfive to Collier. 
Thus fo dearly was Dryden’s pre-eminent reputation purchafed, 
that even his laft hours were embittered with controverfy ; and 
nature, over-watched and worn out, was, like a befieged garrifon, 
forced to obey the call to arms, and defend reputation even with 
the very laft exertion of the vital fpirit.”’ 


On the death and funeral of Dryden, Mr. Scott affords 
nothing beyond what the care of ‘Mr. Malone had already 
colleéted; 
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colleQed ; and extended as this article already is, our readers 

will not blame us for faying nothing on thofe points. 
Although an article of fuch length may feem to 
have exhaufled the fubjeft of confideration, yet fo widely 
extended are the labours of Dryder, and fo great his excel- 
lence in every ftyle, notwithftanding his occafional faults, 
that this review does not feem to contain more than fufficient 
to give a flight.notion of his purfuits and powers, and barely 
enough to enable the reader to torm fome judgment on the - 
edition prepared by Mr. Scott, omitting altogether many 
heads, each of which would demand ample obfervation. 
Among thele are his profe, the moft captivating of his time, 
his feparate tranflations, fongs and epiftles, and his prologues 
— epilogues, mauy of which are of the higheft merit and 

eauty. 7 

In the courfe of thefe remarks, cenfure and praife have 
heen occafionally beftowed on the editor ; and in a general 
fummary, the unqualified application of either would be un- 
qu To Mr. Scott the public is indebted for the firft col- 
e€tion of the works of Dryden, but the obligation is dimi- 
nifhed by the flrong evidence that the undertaking was chiefly 
planned by the book feller, and that the publication was to be 
made as dear as poflible to the purchafer, with the leaft pof- 
fible labour on the part of the editor. Eighteen thin. oétavo 
volumes, unadorned with engravings, (except a head of the 
author, and. an indifferent copy of a caricature) are ‘to be 
fold at half a guinea each. The twenty-eight plavs, without 
notes, or any ef the labours which attend the publication of 
the earlier dramatifls, as Shak{peare, Maflinger, and Jonfon, 
occupy. feven volumes. There are, it 1s true, fhort biogra- 
phical fketches and flight notes occafionaily annexed to the 
dedications and prefaces, and to each play 1s prefixed a brief 
diflertation ; but the fubflance of fome of thefe effays had 
been given in the life, and the previous publication of Mr, 
Malone had rendered the refidue eafy. Perhaps it is no ex. 
aggeration to fay, that the revifion, punétuation, and annota- 
tion, of one,play of Maflinger, muit have occafioned more 
labour to Mr. W. Gifford than all thefe feven volumes did 
to Mr. Scott. On the hiftorical poetry of Dryden, the edi- 
tor has beftowed more illuftration, but that too was colleéted 
without any great effort. With fo complete a colleétion at 
hand as that of Mr. Luttrel.is defcribed to be, it was eafy to 
afford notes to an.almoft unlimited extent; but this is not ° 
faid with a view to depreciate thefe explanatory additions ; 
thev are of the higheft value and ny On the want of 
criticifm upon the tranflations-we bave already remarked: the 
Pp omiflion 
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omiffion is a flagrant derelition of the editor’s duty, and. a 
ftrong proof that neither his own fame, nor that of his au- 
thor, weighed againft his hafte and love of eafe. Of the 
profe, one volume is filled with the life of Sir Francis Xa- 
vier, tranflated from Father Bohours, which may be worth 
half a guinea to thofe who will read it ; and fome of the other 
volumes are pieced out with tales from Boccacio, and poems 
from Chaucer. Had all thefe, and fome other redundancies, 
been. omitted; had the proper care been beftowed on the 
tranflations,; and other negleéted portions of the work ; and 
had the whole been as well printed, and in volumes of the 
fame fize as Mr. Malone’s edition of Dryden’s profe, 
twelve volumes, at the price of fix guineas, would have exhi- 
bited a much better and more fatisfa€tory edition of the poet, 
than the prefent eighteen volumes at the enormous price of 
nine guincas. 


: 4, ad 
- 





—e 


Art. VI. The Lora of the Creed, by John Pearfon, D. D. . 
Bifbop of Chefter, abridged, for the Ufe of Young Perfons. By 
the Rev. C. Burney, LL. D. F.R.S. 12mo0, 556 pp. 
$s. Cadell and Davies. 1810. 


p*: Pearfon, one of the moft diftinguifhed and mof 
learned of Englifh Bifhops, before he was elevated to the 
See of Chefter was for fome time Reétor of St. Clements 
Eaft Cheap. In this fituation he preached to his parifhioners 
in the form of Sermons the fubftance of that-admirable Expo- 
fition of the Creed, fo long and fo -defervedly confidered 
among the beft and moft ufeful theological produ€tions of 
our language. Neverthelefs, and with all its excellence, the 
Right Reverend Author may appear in his arguments too 
diffufe for the leifure of fome readers, and too elaborate for 
the capacities of others. A judicious Abridgment therefore 
has before been thought a falutary and expedient undertak- 
ing. A brief Expofition of the Creed according to Bifhop 
Pearfon, in a new Method of Paraphrafe and Annotation, 
was publifhed by Dr. Kennett in 1705. There was another 
printed in Ireland, but by whom does not at prefent occur te 

us. 3 
This work has been moft meritorioufly undertaken by Dr. 
Charles Burney for the exprefs ufe of Young Perfons of 
both fexes, and it never could have been put forth either at a 
more proper feafon, or by fkill and talents better qualified for 
the purpofe. We are not only fallen on evil days, but the 
days, it 1s much to be feared, are made worfe, by the —“—" 
s neis 
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nefs in fome inftances, sn! by omifficn in othersy to im- 
; prefs upon the minds of Youth, the important and effential 
principles of our holy Religion. 

In a Preface, which cannot be perufed without.emo - 
tien, and which does equal benour to'the head and heart 
of the writer, the dottor thus explains his motives and inten- 
tions. 


“* With regard tothe object of thie Abridgement, it has 
been made chiefly with a with of promoting the religious educa-~ 
tion of youth in the upper forms of our public fchools and claffical : 
feminaries. It is recommended to their ufe, as an exercife book 
for Saturday evenings ; on which the fcholar fhould be directed to 
tranflate a portion of it, into Latin or Greek ; and fhould be 
required to iofert, in their proper places, the paflages from the 
eriginal of the New Teftament, which are cited, or to which the 
marginal notes refer, ‘This Abridgement may alfo be made a 
beok of general perufal in all fchools; if, while one of the 
boys reads it aloud, the reft are taught to bring forward the 
Citations, from the Greek, Latin, or Englith Teftament, a i 
to their progrefs and advancement in thofe languages. From this 
plan the younger readers muft derive an early facility of reference 
to the Scriptures ; as well as of quotation from their facred 
By confining the references alfo to the New Teftament in 
languages, this Abridgement may, in nearly the fame manner, be 
admitted as a Work of facred inftru€tion into fchools, planned for 
female education; and into private houfes, in which the Family 
cirele, on Sunday evenings, may be wifely defirous of cultivating 
Religious Knowledge. ; 

‘* Let me trefpafs a little further on the patience of the Reader ; 
in order to recommend this Abridgement, with affectionate ref- 
pect, to my brethren, who are employed in the laudable, but. 
anxious, duty of inftructing the rifing generation; to which _ 
fervice, between twenty and thirty years of my life have been 
conftantly devoted, During the latter part of this period the 
difficulties, ‘the toils, and the folicitude of a School Mafter’s 
occupation have been gradually, and greatly increafed: not 
nearly fo much, let me add, by the evil days, on which we have 
fallen; as by thofe extraordinary and deftructive indulgences, with 
which children are now gratified, during the feafons, at which 
they are under the roof of their Parents 

*¢ As long as the domeftick fyftem of Education sits 
prefent form, it will inevitably produce a diftafte tor ftudy at 
School, which the active exertions of a Mafter muft combat; a 
repu to memes which he muft vigoroufly correét ; and 
a of authority, which he mutt inceffanily labour to re. 
ftrain : left his profeffional duties fhould firft become infupportable, 
and then 8 a ” If chefe efforts fhould fail, the c ) 
may be readily forefeen: Learning will by degrees decay ; and 
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Society will in vain deplore the lofs; while the ‘* fettled rules’’ 
of our wifer Anceftors, who afligned their Places, as well 
as their proper Duties, to Individuals of all Ages and all Ranks, 
will fpeedily lofe their influence ; and become ufelefs, like repealed 
Statutes, infead of being cherifhed as the guides and lights of 
Society. 

** Let notmy Brethren, however, though the profpe& is gloomy, 
and their cares are augmented, fhrink from the active fulfilment 
of their arduous tatk ; but let them recolleét, amidit’ watchfulnefs, 
which muft enfeeble the ftouteft frame, and amidf exertions, 
which muft enervate the moft vigorous underftanding, that no 
occupation can be more eminently ufeful, than that in which they 
are engaged. Let them alfo feel, with confcious pride, that the 
real dignity of every Profeffion refts folely on its utility. Let 
them train their Pupils to early and fteady habits of indoftry and 
obedience, and let them inculcate the neceflity of thinking with 
ferioufnefs and reverence on facred fubjects ;-—let them be efpecially 
careful, that the foundation of a virtuous and reJigious life may 
be eftablifhed in their docile minds, by an early introduttion ro 
the knowledge of a Chriftian’s duties, 

*¢ If they uniformly purfue this courfe, they may be affured, that 
the Public will juitly and gratefully appreciate their efforts.— 
Then will they rcfic& with unallayed farisfa&tion, that by foch a 
difcharge of their obligations towards thofe, whofe education has 
been entrufted to their direction, they have contributed effentially 
to the promotion of Learning, to the interefts of Virtue and 
Religion, and to the profperity of their Country.” P. x. 


With refpe& to the mode in which this Abridgement has 
been made, and the merit of its execution, we can unequivo- 
caliy declare that it is entitled to praife of the moft exalted 
kind, to the gratitude of Parents, Teachers, and the heads of 
families. It is, in the higheft degree, luminous, a quality 
which in abridgments it is exceedingly difficult to fuflam 
with uniformity; nothing effential is omitted, little except 
fingle words occafionally added. 

The original work it is well Known 1s much occupied by 
erudite notes, with theological difputations, with argumenta- 
tive confutation of heretical opinions, &c. thefe would here 
have been out of place. 

We beg to add the tribute of our thanks for this very ex- 
cellent a ufeful publication, and to avow the grateful com- 
placency, with which we {ee the learned and reverend author 
wccupied in labours at the fame time honourable to -himielf 


and beneficial to his country. 


Hic Defenforibus tempus eget. 
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(Concluded from page 465.) 


E have now arrived at Dr, Kirwan’s great obje& in the 
publication of thefe Effays, the eftablifhment of the 

theory of Berkeley. Every thing that we have hitherto ex 
amined in the volume before us, may be confidered as m 
preparatory to this end, which the author confiders as of | 
much importanee, that he labours not only to convince’ the 
under#tanding, but alfo to interéft the heart in favour of if, 
We are not lure that this conduct is perfeétly fair, though 
in the prefent cafe it is certainly harmlefs ; for, as we have 
already granted, the theory of Berkeley may be held without 
injury either to morals or religion ; and. if its abettors would 
not contend that it is abfolutely demonflrated, and that the 
common belief in the exiftence of a material world is an abfur. 
dity, they thould have no controverfyon the fubje with us. 
That our fenfations might all have been as they are, though 
no other beings had ever exifted but God, ourfelves and other 
animals; nay, that the fenfations of every individual might all 
have been as he is confcious they are and have been, tho 
no other Being had ever exifled but God and himfelf, is 
certainly pofible, for any thing that we know to the contrary ; 
but every thing that is pofidle is not therefore real, or even 
probable. The reader, therefore, muft not be deterred from 
examining the queftion at iffue, by the following attempt 
to excite his prejudices againft the éexiflence of a material 


world. 


“* The fuppofition, that any other clafs of beings (God, and 
. created minds excepted) whether known or unknown, poffefs a 
power of aGting on our minds, is not only gratuitoufly affumed, 
when not attefted by Divine revelation, resionally imterpreted, 
but has ferved as a foundation for the fuperftructure of the groflet 
and moft pernicious errors, which unhappily have, for forty cenp 
turies at leait, overfpread the greater part of the globe, and ftill 
fptead their malignant influence over no inconfiderable portion of 
it, as polytheifm, idolatry, magic, demonifm, and the vatious 
cruel and abominable practices that fpring from them.” P. agge 


It is no good argument againft the truth of our dofiring, . 
that the perverfity of men has deduced from it pernicious er- 
rors; but were the cafe otherwile, it does not appear to us 
that polytheifm, magic, or demonifm depend in any sae 
on belief ‘in the exiltence of the matefial world. “p & 
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Kirwan could convince every individual of the human race 
that uosother being whatever exifts but that individual and the 
Supreme Being, he would indeed root polytheifm, magic, and 
demonifm completely out of the world, and with them, we 
fufpeéi, ali the virtues of humanity; but if he allow the 
exiftence of more than one created mind with faculties fimi- 
Jar to our’s, there will be the fame fcope, as at prefent, for 
polytheifm, &c. whatever become of the material world. 
Away then with fuch prejudices excited by fuppofed con- 
fequences, and let the queflion be tried by its own merits. 
his the author does ; but we cannot fay that he has added 
much to the arguments of Berkeley himfelf againft the ex- 
iftence of a material world. He proceeds on a principle 
which thofe whom he calls Hyloiits will never grant, and 
which, by argument, they cannot be compelled to grant ; 
namely, that extenfion, folidity and figure are mere fenjations, 
which therefore can have no exiftence but in the, mind of a 
fentient Being. The falfehood of this principle we have 
fhown elfewhere*, and fhall here only add, that an idea of 
extenfion, which the author admits could not have been acqui- 
red through the medium of fs , could never be acquired 
- even through the medium of fouch, by a man who had all his 
life been completely deprived of the power of local-motion. 
Such a man might certainly be capable of every /enfation 
which is original and natural to us; but how could the fenfa- . 
tion of éwtenfion be communicated to him? Not by preffure ; 
for if what we call a folid fubftance were gently applied to 
his body, though he would /ee/ anew Are at fenfation 
could not be of length, breadth or thicknefs, becaufe mere 
feelings are of no dimenfien. An external wound may be of 
reat dimenfions ; but what are the dimenfions of internal 
pain? An author whom Dr. Kirwan ae with refpeét, 
and to whom we fhall therefore refer t, has very clearly 
fhown the probable procefs by which our ideas of extenfion, 
figure and folidity are firft acquired; and proved, we think 
completely, that thofe ideas are of fomething external, and 
that extenfion, figure and folidity are neither fenfations nor 
copies of fenfations. But, fays Dr. K. 


“* The ufual definition of matter, viz. that itis a folid and 
extended fubftance, involves an impoflibility ; for extenfion, 
according to the Hyloifts, confifts of parts, placed one beyond the 
ether; now I atk whether thefe parts are themfelves extended or 


* Brit. Crit. vol. xxvii. p. 158. - 
+ Faeyclopadia Britannica, Vol. 11, ps 492, &c. 3d — 
not 
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not? If not, then according to this definition they are not mate. 
rial, if they are extended, then the fame queftion recurs without 
end, and thus nothing is explaineds” P.257.00 


Pray why does the fame quettion. recur without end? 


What is matter? is a queftion that.can be put only to learn — 


by what matter is diftinguifhed from mind ; and that diftinc. 


tion is furely ftated by. anfwering that matter isa folid and — 
Ww » 


extended fubftance, which mind is not. If the perfon, by 
whom that queftion is put, be really per of the means 
ing of the word extenfion, the way to enlighten him, is not to 
give hima foolith {cholaftic definition of extenfion, but to point 
out to him the procefs by which the idea of extenfion is 
aétually gained. The minuteft atoms of body called by the 
ancients materia prima, are certainly fetid. extended, and of 
fome figure, but their folidity, extenfion and figure are not 
fenfations in our minds, but external powers of refiftance to 
preffure, and as fuch are eafily and diftin@ly conceived, 


«« But,’* continues this author, “in the Hyloiftic hypothefis, mam 
eonfifts of an immaterial or fpiritual foul, contained in a. material 
organized body, and each of thefe is faid to exercife an influence 
on the other. Now a fpiritual Being occupies no fpace, and 
therefore cannot be {aid to be any where in the Hyloiftic fenfe ; 
and as to the influence which thefe two fubftances are faid to 
- exercife on each other, it is perfectly inconceivable, as one is fup. 

pofed to be extended and the other not.”” P, 263. . 


Does the author perfeétly conceive how two minds exercile 
influence on each other? We fufpeét not, becaufe we our- 
felves know not the how of any thing. We know that 
events do in faét influence each other, and therefore conceive 
them as linked together by. the: relations which,conftitute 
caufe and effe&t ;. we know that for every event there mu/l be 
a caufe; and we know that all this. is by the will of the Au- 
thor of nature, who is himfelf the only caufe of which it is as 
impoffible to doubt the exiftence, as to doubt the truth of a geo- 
metrical axiom ; but bow one event produces another or dow 


the Author of nature influences and direéts the whole, we - 


have no adequate conception; and therefore Dr. Kirwan’s 
inability to conceive Jow mind’ and matter, influence each 
other, is no objeftion to the reality of that influefice. But, 
continues he : | i | | | ; ae 
« This mutual influence is faid to be grounded on the eftab- 
lifhed laws of their union ; and yet thofe laws are acknowledged to 
be unneceffary, fince it is faid, that no man can thew, by any” 
good argument, that all our fenfations may not —e 
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are, though no body or quality: of bedy had ever exifted. The 

admiffion of matter is therefore contrary tovthe firit of Sir Iftae 

Newton’s rules of philofophizing, ‘that we fhould admit no 

ee of things than are fufficient to explain appearances,” 
« 264. : 


We know not by whom the acknowledgment here flated 
has. been made. We have ourfelves repeatedly faid that .no 
man can fhow, by any-good argument, that all our fenfations 
might not haye been as they.are, though no body or quality 
of body had. everexifted ; but though no man can how this, 
it may however be the fac? that the exiftence of body is necef- 
fary,as.an inflrument to produce fenfations in fuch minds as 
our’s. Dr. Kirwan fometimes appeals to revelation, with no 
great propriety perhaps, in muatsphysiea difcuffions on the 
exiftence of matter; but fince fuch appeals cannot be lefs 
proper in us than in him, we may obferve that the great im- 
portance laid, in the New Teftament, on thé réfurreétion of 
the body, feems to indicate that the inftrumentality of fome 
Kind of corporeal organs is neceffary to the moft perfe& 
agency of fuch minds as the human foul; and if fo, the caufe 
of their union cannot be unneceffary. Be this however as 
it may, if matter exift and be indeed tn our prefent ftate united 
in the form of the human body to our minds, we may be 
periedly certain that the laws.of fuch union, whether abfo- 
utely neceffary or not, are at leat proper; and in this belief 
there is nothing inconfiftent with Newton’s firft rule of philo- 


fophizing, which is, 


«6 That we fliould admit no more caufes of things then are real 
and fufficient to explain the phanomena,’’ 


But, continues the author, matter does not exift and there- 
fore cannot ‘be a real inftrument of fenfation. 


«* Extenfion and folidity being perceived immediately by fenfe, 
and confequently mere fenfations, cannot exift in an infentient fub- 
jet, fuch as matter is faid to be ; and confequently matter, which 
is faid to be both extended and folid is Gaechine as impoflible and 
repugnant as a {quare circle, or any other chimera.” P. 264. 


With all due deferenceto Dr. Kirwan’s rank in the repub- 
lic of letters, andto his many eflimable qualities, it is impof- 
fible for us to confider this as any thing better than abfolute 
trifling. Extenfion and folidity are not themfelves. fenfa- 
tions, though they are indicated by fenfations. If they be, 
are not fuch fenfations extended and folid ? and how can any 
thing folidand. extended exiil in an unextended Being? 

* 


‘ 


*¢ But” 
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.  Bat,’? he continues, ‘* we can have no notion of matter 
by she fenfes; if. we could, we might.explain what we mean by. 
it,, a8, we can explain what we mean by notions gained by cons 
{cioufnefs or reflection ; but of matter as generally underitoods ~ 
we can give no intelligible account,—It cannot be called.a fib. 
owes ile ae Pe as it has no known modification what. 
oever.’” P, 268, | | 


_ The fenfes themfelves have no notion of ay thing 5, but 
by means of the fenfes, we acquire juft as di ‘ing Botiant oF , 
matter, though certainly not fuch complete conviétion of its 
exiftente, as we do, by means of) confcioufhefs,: of miid. 
If we beafked what is mind, we can only fay that it is what in’ 
men perceives, and reafons:and) judges aid wills, &c, 3 .and> 
cannot we fay of matter, that it is,extended, folid, fi 
moveable and divifible, or, . to: pleafe Dr. Kirwan, that it 
excites in us, the notions ori of extenfian,. folidity, 
figure and motion, &c. Of the exiftence of fuch afubfance: 
we have not indeed fuch abfolute certainty, as: we haveiof 
the exiftence of our own minds, and of the Supreme Being; but 
we have the very fame evidence of its exiltence as of the 
exiftence of other men; for no man can fhow by any good 
argument, that the fenfations of every individual might not 
have been exaétly as they are, although no other bemg had 
ever exifted but God and himfelf. We know that other men 
exilt, ay by their impreffing on us, or-exciting in our minds, 
fuch fenfations and perceptions as convince. us that they are 
endowed with mental powers fimilar to our own; and we 
knew that matter exifts by its imprefling on us or exciting 
in our minds fenfations and perceptions of colour, fmell, 
tafte, extenfion, folidity and figure, &c. But (fays the author) 
all thefe fenfations and perceptions might have been excited 
by the Supreme Being immediately, without the interpofi- 
tion of matter! For aught we know to the contrary they 
might ; and fo likewife might all the fenfations, perceptions: 
and reflections, which we believe to be excited by other men,. 
If therefore it be a fufficient argument againft the exiflence 
of matter, that certain fenfations and perceptions, which jt. 
is generally believed to excite, might have been excited with-. 
out it, theexiftence of all created minds, except the mind of 
the individual Berkeleyan, may likewife be called in quettion,: 
becaufeall the fenfations, &c. which other men are generally’ 
believed to excite, might have been excited without 


** No,”* fays Berkeley as here quoted, * It is gran d we 
have neither an immediate evidence nor a demonftrative el 
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of the exiftence of other finite fpirits; -but it will not thence 
follow, that fuch fpirits are on a foot with material fubftances ; 
if to fuppofe the one be inconfiftent, and it be not inconfiftent 
to fuppofe the other; if the on¢ can be inferred by no argument, 
and there is a probability for the other; if we fee figns and 
effects indicating diftin® finite agents like ourfelves, and fee no 
fign or fymptom whatever that leads to a rational belief of mat. 
ter; I fay, laftly, that I have a notion of fpirit, though I have 
not, ftri€tly fpeaking, an idea of it: I do not ive it as an 
idea, or hy means of an idea, but know it by reflection.” P. 288, 


But a Hyloift will reply, that he has juft as much know- 
ledge of matter by refle&tion or reafoning as Dr. Kirwan has 
of finite minds. He has indeed no idea of it as he has of 
colour, figure, and folidity, neither had Berkeley any idea or 
notion of the fubftance of mind, as he had of its powers of 
thinking and volition. 1f our author or his mafter thought 
it fufficient to infer the exiftence of. mind frém his own 
con{cioufnefs of exerting the power of perception, thinking 
and volition (for that exertion is all of which any man is con- 
fcious), we think it fufficient ta infer the exiftence of our 
own bodies and other corporeal fubftances from perceiving 
their effefis. No, fays Dr. K. this cannot be; for to 
fuppofe the exiftence of matter is mconfiftent, but there is 
no inconfiftency in fuppofing the exiftence of finite minds! 
But why is it inconfiftent to fuppofe the exiftence of matter ? 
We have repeatedly denied, as this author has indeed as often 
affirmed, that extenfion and folidity are fenfations or refem- 
blances of fenfations ; and if they be net fenfations, there is 
furely nothing inconfiftent in fuppofing an inert folid fub- 
ftance to refift preffure on all fides, or to refleét the rays of 
light, which fal! on it, tothe eye. What is obvioufly incon- 
fiftent or contradiétory cannot be conceived; but all man- 
kind, from the profoundeft philofopher to the moft illiterate 
clown, diftinétly conceive thatthe rays of light are refle&ted 
trom the objeé on which they fall, to the eye of the percipi- 
ent, and thus render that objeft vifible. ‘This is as eafily 
and as clearly conceived as that the ivory ball which we ftrike 
ayvainft the pavement, is repelled by the folidity of that pave- 
‘ment and its own elafticity. Very poffibly all this may .be 
mere delufion; very poflibly we infer the exiltence of the 
folid ball rebounding from the folid pavement, from the 
fenfations excited in our minds by the immediate agency 
of the Supreme Being ; but it muft, on the other hand, be 
admitted that the reality of the folid ball and folid pavement 
is likewife pofible, for they are both clearly and diftingtly 
conceived ; 








gonccired and nothing is more certain than that a metaphys 
cal or abfolute impoffibility cannot be conceived. we 
; a 

_ But, fays Dr. Kirwan of an authot, who appears to have 
thought on this fubject exattly as we do, ‘* it is: that he 
did not perceive that matter was [is] entirely ufeleis, fince even 
admitting its exiftence, the Divine agency mutt. Rill be called ing 
and fince he allows that every thing might go juit as well; even 
if ic did not exift, he fhould alfo allow that ats exiftence in 0 
leaft doubrful,”’ P, $19. tea. ° ‘" . ; a ha? 


We have explicitly admitted, and fo, we believe, has the 
author referred to, that no man can have fo abfolute a con- 
viGtion of the exiftence of matter as he has of the exiftence of 
his own mind; we likewife admit. that, nppans the exis 
tence of matter, the divine agency muft itill be , 
caufe though bodies are inert, and the particles of the denfeft 
of them not in abfolute contaét, not only are their maffes kept 
together by fome power, but they evem appear to influence 
each other at a diftance; but we have not therefore admitted 
that every thing might go on suff as well, even if matter 
did not.exift, becaufe, though we perceive net its necefity, it 
may be neceffary or at leat wful as aninflrufmentto fuch minds. 
as our’s. .A agents could make a {mall boat or canoe 
with no other inftrument:than a commion clafp-kmife ; but 
it does not therefore follow that the other inftruments com 
monly employed on fuch eccafions are ufelefs. | We have 
faid that an abfolute impofhbility cannot be diftin@ly con- 
ceived; but it-does, not from this follow that we can cons 
ceive all that is poffible, or even all that is real. - Matter there- 


fore might exift and be ufeful, even though we could form — 


no conception. of its ufes; juft as many things are found in 
the human body of which the moft fkilful anatomitt is not 
able to affign the particular ufes, though no intelligent anato- 


mift ever fuppofed them to be ufelefs. fi 
To account,for the general co that matter exifts 


this author makes feveral fuppofitions, of which one is that 
it was fuggefted by the firu@ure of language. — 

*¢ This, fays he, requires, moft commonly at Ieaft, adjectives 
and fubftantives. .Now the fame adjective 1s applicable to a va- 


riety of different fubftantives ; thus, we fay, a good man, ied. | 


houfe, a good horfe, &c. Frequently indeed the fubftantive wi 
which the adje¢tive is fuppofed [to be} conjoined, is not expreffed 5 
thus Hudibras fays, deter is the only enemy to good ; but as an 
adjeétive is imperfeétly intelligible without reference 
{abftantive, the general term thing was invented, which denotes 
any fubftantive ; then all eas being expreffed by adjettives, 
on 


q 
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on account of their various applicability, as red, fragrant, fweei, 
loud, bot, cold, bard, Joft, extended, &t., the mechanifm of lan. 

ige neceffarily fuppofes them to have fome fubftantive to which 

ira te isapplicable. This fubftantive was called a thing 
or fi though perfe&tly unknown, being .unperceived by 
any of the fenfes, until a particular name was devifed, which 
name was fuppofed to denote alfo that unknown. thing, and to 
involve it in its fignification: thus an apple was at firft called a 
red, fragrant, juicy thing, before it was named an apple, which 
more exprefsly denoted the peculiarities of its tafte, {mell, colour, 
fhape, hardnefs &c. Thos thefe fenfations were deemed to be 
modifications of this fictitious thing, which was called their /ub. 
Rratum, and the fappofed febfratum ef all fenfational aggregates 
was by philofophers called matter.’ P. 272. 


Without flopping to queftion this theory of the’ origin 
end progrefs of language, we beg leave to obferve, that fup- 
pofing it true, it would lead us to a conclufioh juft the re. 
verfe of that which Dr. Kirwan has deduced from it, Lan- 
guage was either invented gradually by men, or communi- 
cated to the firft pair by the Author of their Being. If it be 

human invention, how came it to pafs that all mankind 

ould have given to all the various tanguages that have been 
fpoken on the earth, fuch a ftru€ture as led to the univerfal 
belief of the very fame abfurdity ? If it was communicated 
from Heaven, it is fill lefs credible; that God, who could 
riot be himfelf deceived, fhould have beftowed on man a gift 
calculated to lead them into abfurdity and error. The flruc- 
ture of languagé therefore, fappeling this to be a juft ac- 
count of its prégrefs, compels us to believe that matter ex- 
iffs ; efpecially as this Author’s account of the manner, jn 
which fenfations are communicated té the human mind is 
extremely improbable if not ridiculous. “That account we 
have in one of his replies to thé:Author of the article, Me- 
tapbyfics, in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


That Author, treating of the refiftance, made hy an ivory. 
ball of certain dimenfions, to the clofing of one’s hand, adds, 
fays Dr. Kirwan, © that it is the fame thing which communi- 
cétes to otir eye the fenfation of colour, and has the power of re- 
fitting the comprefiion of our hand, is evident. This is true, if 
the word rhing be taken for aa aggregate of fenfations, as it fhould 
be, for colour is one of that aggregate ; but it cannot be inferred, 
that rhe fenfation of refiftanee or folidiry, is that which caufes 
coléur, which is, 1 foppofe, what is meant by communication,” 
Pit. 

Without giving ourfelves the trouble of turning over the 
work referred to, we may take it.apon ‘ts to affirm, that this 
5 cannot 
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tannot be what is meant by communication; for no hyloift 
admits that folidity is a fenfation. The fame folid fubftance, 
however, which refifls the compreffion of the hand, refleés 
the light which falls on it, to the eye; the impulfe on the 
eye is communicated through the optic nerve to the brain; 
and that communication excites, by fome means unknown to 
us, the fenfation of colour in the mind. Such is the pro- 
cefs by which fenfations are excited, according to the theory. 
of thofe, whom our Author calls Hyloifts . Wee according 
to his own theory as here ftated, each fenfation communi- 
cates itfelf! An ivory ball is nothing elfe than an aggregate 
of fenfations ; an aggregate of fenfations can exift only ina 
fentient mind ; and yet that aggregate cxifting in the human 
mind, commuticates to that ad one of fenfations of 
which the aggregate itielf confifts! 7 ) 

We pafs over ihe Author’s arguments againft the exiftence 
of matter, deduced from the faéts, that a body appears much 
harder, or colder, or hotter to one man than to another; 
as well as what he urges in behalf of Berkeley's opinion, that 
the primary and fecondary ~— of body are on the fame 
footing. In our review of Mr. Drummond’s Academical 
Queftions, we had occafion to examine thefe arguments 
ftated with the utmoft force of which they feem capable; and 
to our review of that work we refer our readers *. 

In the remainder of this Efflay, Dr. Kirwan treats, in # 
very curfory manner indeed, of a variety of important fub. 
jefts, metaphyfical, phyfical, and mora! ; ot the various kinds 
of fenfations, ides, and notions; of abftraftion, generaliza- 


tion, confcioufnefs, and attention; of intelle&tual abilities | 


and difabilities; of the origin and degrees of human knows. 
ledge; of truth and reality ; of the affociation and connection 
of ideas; and of mere approbation and difapprobation; &c. 
As we have found here little that is new or objeétionable, : 
though much that is curious and interefling, we ‘hall barel 
refer the reader to the work itfelf for chat information, whi 
our limits will not permit us to give them, We cannot, 
however, pafs on to the next Effay without remarking, ; 
that we have here met with one or two pofitions, which ap- 
pear to us not favourable to the theory of: Berkeley, and 
which the ona te of that fchool are not, we believe, 
very willing to admit. . ) 


he Author acknowledges that we are endowed not-onl 
with a moral fenfe implanted in us by nature, (p. 415) w 
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inftinively difcovers praétical moral truths, when they are 
imple, but alfo with another infiné, (p. 419) on which refts 
ou perfuafion, that the paft refembled the prefenr in fimilar 
‘cafes, as well as our expeciation thet the future will 
alfi refemble the prefent.' Without calling in queftion the 
reality of thefe infliné?s, we only beg leave to afk whether it 
be not at leaft as probable, that the hyloiits are impelled by 
uacther inflin® to refer their fenfations of ccleur, tafe, /mell, 
and found, as well as ther perceptions of Joliditr, extenfion, 
feure and hardnefs, &c. to a maternal world as the inftramens 
tal caufe by whieh they are excited, We feel ourfelves 
hkewife flrongly inclined to objeé to this Author's notion 
of vin diélive juice, (p. #42) as diftinguifhed from what he 
calls’ correétivs and preventive jultice ; bur, as we have detailed 
our own notions of fuch juftice at fome length elfewhere +, 
we haften to the concluding Eflay, in whieh the Author pro- 
feffes to have given a new demonttration a priori of the ex- 
tence of the Stipreme Being, and to have ** expofed’’ fome 
opinions of the divine attributes peculiar to himfelf, 
This new demonftration is contained in the following 


propofitions. 


** Since many beings now exift, fome one or other of the fol- 
lowing propofitions concerning the duration of their exiftence 
mutt be true, as they comprehend every poflible cafe : 

46 Fir, all the Beings now exifting, have alway s exifted. 
ee Second, Jome of ‘the Beings now exifting, have always 


exilted. 
_* Third, one of the Beings now exifting, has always exifted. 


« Fourth, none of the Beings now exifting, has {have} always 
exifted.’’ P. 448. 


The falfehood of the firft of thefe propofitions is very 
eafily fhown by an appeal to each individual’s confcioufnefs, 
for proof that he has not bimlelf always exifted. The falfe- 
hood of the fourth is proved by fhowing, as had been a 
thoufand times fhown before Dr. Kirwan was born, that if 
none of the Beings now exifting, had always. exifted, no 
Being whatever could be now. exiting, It is there- 
fore fuffictently demonitrated that enher the fecond or the 
third propofition mult be true; but there is furely nething 
new in this demonitrauon, unlefs there be novelty in demon- 
{trating the exiltence of the Supreme Being, by propofitions 
flated un the form of adilemma, That the third shy not the 
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+ Brit, Crit. Vol. xux. p.-1g0, &e. 























fecoénd. propolition..is true, is thus attempted to ra 
demonftrated. 


" “ If there were more than one God, there might be an infinity 
of gods, which feems abfurd ; for to fuppofe even two Beings ex. 
ifting independently of each other, that is, having feparate exiit. 
ences, and yct both to exift neceflarily, involves a.contradiction ; 
for if the exiftence of each is independent of that.of the other, and. 
perfeétly uncomiected with it, then the exiftence of one of thém 
feparately from that of the other, is perfectly conceivable and ing. 
telligible ; therefore the non-exiftence of the other may be fp, 
pofed;. therefore it is poffible; {for what is impoflible may 
admitted in argument, bat cannot be fuppofed, being unintcl- 
ligible ;) theretore its exiftence is not neceflary, which contra. 
dicts the fuppofition of its neceflity.’? P. 457. , 


- This demonttration of the unity of God has :no .claind 
whatever to oviginality.. It is indeed nothing elfe than the. 
feventh propofition of Dr. Clarke’s celebrated Demonitration, 
which Bifhop Butler found it fo diffical to underfland;, and 
which other metaphyficians of fome name have deemed atnexé 
fophifm *, The unity of the Supreme Being may be: in.» 
ferred from the harmony of the Univerfe and therunky of, 
defien which appears to‘pervade the whole; bueit cannot ber 
demonficated trom amy notion ot neceffity, which has ever been: 
conceived'by the mind of man, Since Bemgs now exdbouty 
neceflarily jollows that fome one Being inuft always shave’ 
éxifted to whom exillence isieféntial, or fo neceffary that hiv: 
exiftence can have hadino beginning nor caw politbly haven 
end; but we are acquainted ‘with no law of human thought 
which compels us to deny that there may bemore fucly Box 
ings than one, or to perceive imthe fuppolition: of a plurality 
any thing contradi€tory. “According to Dr.'Clarke the nece/w 
fity by which the Supreme Being exifts, is the very famer 
kind of meceffity which isthe caufe of the unulterable/relation, 
between #we and four; but, it the word caufecan be. hdre 
ufed ‘without ‘abfurdity, the mereffity, which’ ithe caufe of} 
the ‘relation between Ave and four, is the caufe likewale off 
the relation between: three and fix, between fie and Mecive,) 
and eveh between fix endeighteen. Woy thenmay not twe) 
or more independent Beings exilt, az well adt omey) by fuel 
rieceffity ? We cannot indeed; demonitraterthe: exitteace ob 
more than one fuch Being, becaule no more: than one: m 





* See Encyclopedia Britannica, (3d: ieitiohy: Vol, KI. pp. 
601, 602, with the works referred to in the margins of -thofe 


pages. 
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neceffary for the creation and government of the world; 
and that there is aétually but one fupreme and independent 
Being is fo evident from the unity of defign, &c. that.to fup. 
pofe more than one is highly unreafonable ; but let not.the 
pride of philofophy be afhamned to confefs that it is to di- 
vine revelation alome that we are indebted for our know- 
ledge of the unity of God.” : 

In this Author's difquifitions on the attributes of God 
we have found as little novelty as in his demonftration 
a prieri of the Divine exiftence. We have found, indeed, 
many falutary truths, and likewife feveral pofitions, which 
we cannot admit: but we have not found one ‘truth or one 
error, that we have not repeatedly met with elfewhere. The 
whole indeed feems to be a compilation from Leibnifz, 
Clarke, Archbifhop King, Lord Balingbroke, Tucker *, Dr, 
Pricftley, Dr. Law, and the Analytical Review! and we have 
no hefitation to fay that the third is by far the leaft valuable 
and leaft ingenious Effay in the volume. That Dr. Kirwan 
fhould have adopted the pre-eftablifhed harmony of Leibnitz, 
or rather fomething refembling that harmony, as far as the efi- 
cacy of er is concerned, does not furprife us; for much 

be faid in favour of it, and has ifideed been faid in its fa- 
vour by Wollafton and others, in terms more plaufibje than 
thofe which are here employed ; but that the man who be- 
lieves that all the fenfations and impreffions, from which we 
infer the exiftence of the material world, are impreffed on the 
mind by the immediate agency of the Ideity, thould yet deny 
the reality of thofe Divine influences, to which Chriftian Die 
vines give the natne of Grace, does indeed furprife us. On 
this fubjeét, however, he prefers to the reafonings of Berkeley, 
which to us, thaugh Hyloifls, appear unanfwerable, the 
reafonings of Bolingbroke, a notorious Deift ; and of *‘ the 
excellent Dr. Priefiley,”’ a materialift and neceffarian ! 

Qn the whole we have been mach amufed, fometimes in. 
firuted, and often difappointed by this volume. Yet we 
fhali be glad ta fee a fecond by the fame author ; and requeft 
him to pay greater attention to the correéting of the prefs 
than he feems to have done when the Effays before ‘us 
were pafling through it; for they abound with errors-une 
doubtedly typographical, though not one is corretted either 
at the beginning or at the end of the volume, 


aed an. 








* _7 


* Here referred to by his fictitious name, Search, 
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Aer. VIL Evia a mo a vin Py riptive Poem. 
Large Sve. is = gue and feveral ‘agnette Plates. 
By ibe Rev. Es » 87 pp. > lh ds. For the Author, 
by Ginger, ‘College » 1810. 


O examine this produétion asa poem, to analyze its 
T plan, and, m4 Ae cadence ‘of its veri yas be 


to depart from of judicious.criticifm,. .The author 
is not, now" Ae career, the fuccefs of 
which is to be cet from. this. imen, . Having been 


thirty-fix. years. employed as an tin a public fchool *, 
he mutt rather be taking his leave of the Mules, than paying 
his court to them; and :his appeal muft, be more to the re- 
gard of the multitudes, who, im that long period, : have ed 
under his care, than to the fuffrage of the public at 

We fee ‘him, accordingly, fupported by a moft beatin: ¢ 
lift of names, and we Sond thie the ultimate refult 
wale be fuch, as to gratify every ke ecling. of the veteran in. 

ru€tor. 

- Erin has, however, further claims to attention, It is, as 
far asiwe know, the fick fpecimen of a local and defcriptive 
poem on Ireland; and though, with reference to a fubjeét fo 
extenfive, it may appear but a fketch, yet does it bring fo 
ward many remarkable Y askin and contain 
pleafing allufions to the hiflory and traditions of cuba a 
It will, therefore, fill a chafm, till fome more ‘el 
extended poe fhall take its ‘its flation next to ee sarey. 










oks 
of Drayton's Polyolbioh,’ "The concluding fin ich 
the poet celebrates the famous harp of Brien es i of 


til} Nba of, Trinity College, 
ie A Se amt tae 


f the a 
Brien sg io It feems,. was -flain faye lade 
agtnhisne Danes, in JOl4,,. 


(© Mate is the eongye-of Brin’ tuneful'king,» 8 
_ Cold is the hand derapy-the Sivan SeinGs biel sith 2Q18 
’ But, while his harp remains, | it Bill recalls . ie | 


_ Kevrific meafures an ref halls; 4° 4...» a we 


Wart ee ene Mp ie nuk 
Love's playful ftrainsy and. Pity’ ym 1g 10Re 
Six valiant fons. 8 pops Oe mass Od, 
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the good ; 
| As the li t chords he fwept wit ent ja 
He moy’d their warting jaitions at his will “oie 





ee © See his Dedication. at ¢: 
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Bifbop Horfley’s Sermons. 
Rude tho’ himfelf, each faithful kern admires 
Th’ exalted virtues of departed fires. 
Feats of the brave he fi the robber Dane, 
Invading foemen, friends in battle flain ; 
Shame and difgrace the coward’s certain meed, 
Eternal blifs to thofe who nobly bleed. 

*¢ Tf haply I, without a mufe of fire, 
Have dar'd to touch the mufe of Erin’s lyre, 
Have faintly fung of defolated woods, 
Meads, mountains, lakes, and their prolific floods, 
‘The weaknefs of the bard in'pity fpare; = 
Few well defcribe high.founding deeds of war, 
Yet if, fond hope! the verfe fuccefsful prove, 
Adding one convert to his country’s Jove, | 
Erin no more fhall at her lot repine, 
But with the oak her hallow’d grafs entwine, 
And form (more envied than thy laurel, Rome !) 
A wreath to decorate the poet’s tomb,”’ P. 63. 


A few notes are fubjoined to the poem, which, to Englith 
readers in particular, muft be indifpenfable, as they illuftrate 
local allufions very little known on this fide of the Channel *. 
Some of the vignette plates are extremely elegant, particu- 
larly the laft, p. 59. | , 





Art. TX. Sermons by Samuel Horfley, LL.D. F.R.S. 
F.A.S. Late Lord Bifbop of St. deh 2 Vols. 8vo. 
1l, ts. London, Hatchard, Cadel and Davies; Edin- 
burgh, Manners and Miller, 2810. 


WTO mere preachers, in their day, drew together more 

crowded audiences, or more completely engaged the 
attention of thofe audiences, than the late Bifhops o ndon 
and St. Afaph. Both Prelates were indeed fully entitled to 
all the admiratyon, which, as pulpit-orators, they obtained, 
nor would it be eafy to fay, which of them obtained the 
larger portion ;, and yet few preachers, juftly celebrated, and 
equally orthodox, have differed more widely than thefe twa 
diftinguithed men, either in. the choice. of their fubjecis, or 
in their matiner of difcuffing them. 





* A finall book entitled “ Hibesnia curiofa,” republithed in 
London ih 1784, contains delineations of feveral curiofities men- 
tioned in this poem, rude indeed; but probably exaét: for in- 
ftarice, “Of the giant’s caufeway, the Powerscourt waterfall, the 
lake of Killarney, &c, Lx 
. The 
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‘The former generally preached on common topics, en 
which it was impoflible to fay any thing at once novel aid 
true; but by the fimple elegance of his ftyle, the meHliffluence 
of his voice, and the earneftnefs of his manner, he delighted 
liftening multitudes, while he was bringing home to their 
‘bufinefs and bofoms, the pragtical doétrines of ‘the gofpel. 
‘The latter, confcious, as'men of ftrong and capacious minds 

nerally are, of ‘his own powers, feems to have taken plea- 

ure in grappling with difficulties, from which moft other 
preachers would have fhrunk ;* and convinced that it is the 
duty of the Chriftian Clergy to declare unto thofe committed 
to their paftoral care, all the counfel of God, as far as it is 
known to themfelves, he never fhunned an opportunity that 
‘was afforded him, of explaining to thofe, to whom he was 
preaching, the moft obfcare whee of Scripture, which ap- 

ared to have any reference, even remote, either to. their 
faith or to their pra€tice... In throwing light on obfcurity, 
he excelled, indeed, ali the preachers whom we recolleé& to 
have heard ; and though it is generally thought dangerous to 
enter, in the pulpit, upon a critical or logical difcuffion, of 
which if a link in the chain of argument be loft, the objeé& 
of the whole difcourfe is liable to be miftaken, little danye 
of this kind was to be apprehended when Bifhop Horfiley 
was the preacher. The fubjeét. of his fermons was feldom 
hackneyed, his illuftrations of what was obf{cure were ge- 
nerally fo original, and in his-voice and manner there was 
Sooet ide fo commanding, that-the attention of Ais auditors 
could hardly wander. 

The charaéters of thefe two great prelates, as preachers, 
were, in our hearing, accurately diftinguithed, and in a 
very few words, by a clergyman, who obferved, ° that 
o the Bifhop of London’ /elicited the attention of his andi- 
ence, and by the gentlenefs of his manner, and the agree. 
able fmoothnefs ot his ftyle, obtained it; while the Bithop 
of St. Afaph, by the energy of his manner, and the vigour 
of his ftyle, compelled that attention which he demanded." 
The fmoothing or rounding of periods, indeed, feems not 
to have been at any time an objeé of his particular d; 
but his ftyle was always fuited’ to his thoughts; it’rofe and 
fell with his fubje& ; and if it was fometimes rough, it was 
never feeble, and never perplexed. As hethought profoundly, 
he {poke and wrote neryoufly and perfpicuoufly. : 

It was obvious to all who had ever heard him, that: his 
fermons, however haftily compofed, were at leaft as fit for 
the clofet as for the church’; and we believe that at his death, 
a with very generally prevailed, that thofe difcourfes, pe om 
vi when 
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when pronounced from the pulpit, had at oneedelighted and 
infirutted thofe who heard-them, might foon-be-givén to the 
public at large. The delay which has taken place in .grati- 
fying that wath, is fufficiently accounted for by the. editer 
of thefe two volumes, the only fon of the Bithop; of whom 
we can, fay, on the evidence of one well acquainted with 
both,”. and with their modes of thinking, that he inherits 
all -his, father’s a principles, with no fmall. fhare 
of the vigour of -his mind. . 

That the Chriftian part of the Britith public will be highly 
gratified by this pu ication, there can be no doubt; nor 
will that gratification be the lefs for its being well known 
that Bifhop Horfley never prepared for the pre/s any fermons 
but thofe, which, being preached on public occafions, he was 
either requefled or commanded to publifh himfelf. We 
have, indeed, the means of knowing, that he did not con- 
fider his own fermons as adapted to the tafte of she age. 
When folicited, as he often was, to print.a yolume, and 
put in mind of the rapid and extenfive bite of other fermona, 
certainly of not greater merit, bis ufual reply was, that the 
fale of ,fermons is not regulated by their merit, and that as he 

reached neither fanatical divinity, nor mere moral eflays, 
bis fermons, though he had compelled them to be heard, 
would not be ener read. But we truft that there is yet 
among usa fuflicient portion of good fenfe and ferioufnefs, 
to prove that in forming this low eftimate of Britith tafte, the 
jearned prelate was miftaken. 

The fermons contained in thefe two volumes, are in 
number twenty-nine, of which fix were given to the public 
by the Bifhop himfelf. Thefe are the ninth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth, nineteenth, twentieth, andthe twenty-ninth, which was, 
we are told, the laft that he ever compofed; and the critical 
reader will find fome rational amufement in comparing the 
ftyle of thefe fix fermons with that of the others, of which 
the editor fays, that ** fearful of injuring the native dignity 
and flrength of the compofition, he felt it a facred duty to 
jet them appear in the ftate in which Ps — nn i a 
Bilhop.”’ In judging thus, he ju rightly; for as 
thawte to the ane, Chat his cles sosisted his fermons 
with as great care, when he had no other objett in view than 
the inftruétion of his audience, as when he mait have been 
aware that what he was compofing would be fent to the 

reis. : 
: The three firft fermons are upon the mof important of all 
{ubjetts—the coming of the Lord to judgment ; and in the 
frit, which is preached from St. James, v. 8, the pom 
re 
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Prelate thus introduces the difcuffien, which. is purfued 
through this and the two following difcourfes. een 


“« ‘Time was, when I know not what myftical meanings wete 
drawn by a certain cabaliftic alchymy, from the fimpleft ex. 
preffions of holy writ,--from expreffions in which no @lufion 
could reafonably be fuppofed, to any thing beyond the particular 
occafion upon which they were Jikeotinned. While this frenzy. 
raged aes the learned, vifionary leffons of divinity w. 
often derived, not only from detached texts of fcripture, but from 
Jingle werds-—not from words only, but from J/etters——from ithe 
place, the fhape, the pofture of # letter!..and the bluoders.of 
tranfcribers, as they haye fince mone. grees to be, have been the 
groundwork of many a ern dictation ! 

© It is the weaknefs of human nature, in every inftance of 
folly, to run from one extreme to its oppofite. In latter ages, 
fince we have feen the futility of thofe myftic expofitions, in 
which the fchool of Origen fo much delighted, we have been 
toe apt to fall into the contrary error; and the fame unwar. 
rantable licence of figurative interpretation which they employed 
to elevate, as they thought, the plainer parts of fcripture, ‘has 
been ufed, in modern times, in » to lower the divine.”’ P, 1, 


Among the paffages which have been thus mifreprefented 
by the refinements of a falfe criticifm, he reckons all thofe 
which contain the explicit promife of the ‘* coming of the 
Son of Man in glory. as in his kingdom.” Thefe, he thinks 
ought, every onepf them, to. be underftoed Jiterally of our 
Lord’s coming to judgment at the end of the world, and not, 
as they are now commonly interpreted, of the deftru€tion of 
Jerufalem by the Roman armies. But before he. ftates the 
arguments by which he Supports his own opinion, and ob- 
viates the objeétions which the learned have urged to it, he 
thus accounts for difcufling fuch a queftion before a mixed 


audience, | : 

‘¢ It is the glory of our church, that the moft illiterate ef 
her fons are in poffeffion of the fcriptures in their mother tongue, 
It is their duty to make the moft of fo great a blefling, by em. 
ploying as much time as they can fpare from the neceflary bufinefs. 
of their feveral callings, in the diligent ftudy ef the written 
word. It is the duty of their teachers to give them all pof. 
fible affiftance and encouragement jn this neceffary work. I ap. 

d that we miftake our proper duty, when we avoid 

public difcuffion of difficult or ambiguous texts, and either keep 
them entirely out of fight, or when that cannot eafily be done, 
obtrude our interpretations spon the laity, as magifterial or ora. 
cular, without proof or argument ;—a plan that may ferve the 
em of indolence, and may be made'to ferve werfe purpofes, 

‘is not well adapted to anfwer the true ends of are t« 


. 
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of our holy order. The will of God is that all men fhould be 
faved ; and to that end it-is-bis will that all men, that is, alf 
defcriptions of meny great and {mall, rich and poor, Jearned and 
ignorant, fhould come to the knowledge of the truth. Of the 
truth,—that is, of the truths brought to. light by the gofpel ; 
not.only of the fundamental truths of faith towards God, of 
repentance from dead works, and of a future judgment,—but of 
all the fublimer truths concerning the {fcheme of man's redemp- 
tion.’’ P. +e ' ‘ : 


That there is no danger to be apprehended from the ilJuf- 
tration of the fublimeft truths of the gofpel, or the public 
difcuffion of difficult and ambiguous texts, by fach aman 
as Bifhop. Horfley, who thought accurately and profoundly, 
on ali fubjefts that attraéted his attention; who never at- 
tempted to explain what he did not himfelf underfland ;. and 
who poffeffed the art of rivetting the attention tp the moft 
fubtle or critical difeuffions, we readtly grant; but we fhould 
helitate to recommend to the clergy in general fuch difcuf- 
fions, in mixed audiences, of difficult and ambiguous texts, 
not conneéied intimately with the ellentials of the faith. A’ 
man may be a very uflefyl parifh-prieft, who is not qualified 
to difcufs texts which can be illuftrated only by a ‘minute 
acquaintance with ancient cuftoms, ancient fuperititions, and 
ancient feience ; and hence it is, that the royal decleration 

refixed to our articles, prohibits, wethink with great wif- 
Sih, all public difcuflion of thofe curious points which dif- 
turbed the peace of the church in the feventcenth century ; 
and which a party. among us, are ‘now, in defiance of that 
prohibition, rete again, as eflential dagtrines of the 
gofpel. With re{peét to the doétrines effential to the faith, 
what ‘the Bifhop fays is unqueftionably true. Of them’ 
nothing that can be profitable ought to be kept back from 
the loweft of the people; and we are willing to hope, with 
him, that the knowledge of the fcriptures necelfary to the 
uniderftanding of fuch things, is what few in this country 
aré too ‘illiterate to attain. We likewife agree with him, 
that 


« Tt is our duty to facilitate the attainment by clearing dif. 
_ fieultics.. It may be proper to ftate thofe (which) we cannot 
allow,—to prefent our hearers with the interpretations that have 
been attempted, and to. fhow where they fail; in a word, to 
make them matters of the queftion, thopgh nejther they nor we 
roay» be competent jo the, refolution of it... This inftruction 
would more effectually fecure them againft the. poifon'of modern 
corruptions, than the practice dictated by a falfe difcretion, of. 
avoiding the ncntion of every doctrine that may be combated, ” 


aud 
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and myrin ve every text.of doubtful meaning... The.cora 
ruptors of itian. dottrine have.no fuch ot : ee 
trines of the divinity of the Son——the incarnation—the. fatisfac. 
tion of the crofs as a facrifice, ia, the literal meaning. of . the 
word—the mediarorial interceflion—the influences ef the Spirit— 


the eternity of future punifhment—are topics of populas.;<lifg | 


cuffion with thofe, who would.deny or pervert thofe doStrines : 


and we may judge by sheir faccefs what our owx might be} if we > 


would but meet our antagoniits on their own ground,”* ‘P, 6, 


U this.is, unquefionably juft; but fill we may be per- 
mitted to doubt, whether the church be the fitteft place for 
the difeutlion of fuch topics by.¢rdinary preachers ; and we 
' are fure that the Bifhop would have agreed with usy that 
great abilities, great addrefs, and. great difcretion, are requir 
fites to the difcuffion of them any where, fo as to edify the 
illiterate part of the community *. It is indeed true, as his 
lordthip obferves, that we often find confiderable proficiency 
made in fome fingle feience, 

‘¢ By men. who have never had a liberal education, and who, 
except in that particular fubject on which they have. beftowed 
pains and attention,;temain ignoraut and illiterate to, the end of 

heir,lives,. ‘Ihe feiences are. faid, and they are truly faid, to 
‘ ve that mutual connection, that any one of them may be the better 
underitood for.an infight into the reft; and there is, perhaps, 
no branch of knowledge which receives more illuftration from 
ali the reit,, than the fcience of religion; yet it hath, like every 
other, its ows internal principles on which it reits, with the 
knowledge of which, without any other, a great ptogrefs may 


* The following obfervations on this fubject, by another 
learned prelate, are worthy of the clofett attention, 

‘© All objeétions to truth mutt needs be founded in falfe judg. 
ment. Falfe judgment proceeds from ignorance, or a fuperficial 
view of things; but this ignorance is the proper allotment -of 
the vulgar ; fo that what arifes from thence, as referring to, and 
confonant with their capacities, cannut but make a quick and 
eafy impreffion. On the contrary, the folution of thefe difficul. 
ties muft needs be formed on a true judgment of things. This 
judgment proceeds from a profound yiew of nature or (of reve. 
lations) But fuch a view requires a large detail; and the my. 





tual connexions and dependencies of things, a {trict examination, 
Hence the neceflity of time to inquire, and of attention to com.. 


prehend.  ‘Phefe different properties in opsectioNs and sou. 
T1ons are fo conftant and notorious, that the cafe of queftioning 
foolithly, and the difficulty of anfwering wifely, is become prow 


verbial.’? 


Warburton’s Sermen on the Nature, Se, of Truth. 
, be 
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be made; and thefe lie much more to the apprehenfion of 
an uncaltivated underftanding, eine principles of certain 
abftrufe fciences, fuch as ry, for inttance, or aftronomy, 
in which I have known plain men, who could fet up no pre. 
tenfions to general learning, make diftinguifhed attainments.” 
P. 9. 
If this be a fufficient vindication, as we admit it to be, 
of the conduét of thofe clergymen, who, poffeffed of 
learning and judgment fufficient for the purpofe, difcufs, 
with thofe committed to their paftoral care, the moft ob- 
fcure parts of revelation; it furnifhes likewife a fufficient 

roof, that no clergyman fhould enter on fuch difcuffions, 
who has not fome acquaintance with the whole circle of the 
fciences. If no branch of knowledge receive more illuf- 
tratign from all the reft than the {cence of religion ; how 
dare the illiterate mechanic quit his workfhop to enlighten 
his countrymen in this moft important of all fciences, and 
how can the vulgar fuppofe, even for a moment, that fuch 
a teacher is a fafer guide than the regular clergy, who devote 
their lives to the ftudy of literature and of fcience. The 
Bifhop introduces thefe obfervations, not with the view of 
giving the fmalleft countenance to illiterate preachers, but 
as an apology for himfelf in difcuffing a fubje&t, which, on 
the fir view of it, might feem adapted only to a learned 
auditory. That fubjeét is the import of the phrafe of our Lord’s 
coming—a phrafe which, with the exception, we of fome . 
paflages in the book of Revelations, he infifts, is through the 
whole New Teftanent, to be underftood literally of a vifible 
deicent of our Lord from heaven, as vilible to all the world 
as his afcenfion was to the apoftles—‘* a coming of our 
Lord in all the majefly of the Godhead, to judge the quick 
and dead, to receive his fervants into glory, and to fend the 
wicked into outer darknefs.” ‘That there is fomething figu- 
rative in many of the paflages which mention our Lord's 
coming, he admits; but he contends that she coming itfelt is 
to be taken literally of the perfonal coming at the laft 
day ; and 

«¢ That the figure is rather to be fought in thofe expreflions, 
which, in the literal meaning, might feem to announce his. im. 
mediate arrival. And this St. Peter feems to fuggeft, when he 
tells us, in his fecond epiftie, that the terms of /oon and /ate, are 
to be very differently underitood when applied to the great ope- 
rations gf Providence, and to the ordinary occurrences of human 
life.. The Lord, fays he, is wot flack concerning bis promife, as 
fame men count flacknefs. “€ One day is with the Lord as a thoufand 


years, and a thoufand years as one day.’* Soon and late are words 
whereby 
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BA ane | eby a comparifon is rather intended of the muteal propor. 
tion of different intervals of time, than the magnitude of any 
one ‘by infelf defined This, although the day of judgment 
was removed undoubtedly by an ifiterval of man ag ‘from the 
age of the apoftles, yet’it might in their days be faid to be at 
hand, if its diftance from them was but a fmall part of its ori. 

inal diftance from the creation of the world,—that is, if its. 

iftance ther was but a fmall part of the whole period of the 
world’s exiftence, which is the ftandard, in reference to which, 
fo long as the world {hall aft, all other portions of time may 
by uy moft properly denothinated long or fhort. 

‘«« There is again another wfe of the words foon and late, 
whereby any one portion of time, taken fingly, is underftood to 
be compared, net with any other, but with the nunber of events 
that are to come to pafs in it in natural confequence and fuc. 
ceffion, If the events aré few in proportion to the time, the 
fucceffion muft be flow, and the time may be called long. If 
sey are many, the fuceeffion muft be quick, and the time ma‘ 

called fhort in’ refpe&t of the number of events, whatever te 
the abfolute extent of it. It feems to be in this fenfe that ex. 
preffions denoting {peedinefs of event, are applied by the facred 
writers to our Lord’s coming.”” - P. 14. “4 


The Bifhop then enumerates fome of the many ftupendous 
events that are clearly foretold as to take place belore the 
final coming of our ord, and then ‘adds that 


‘¢ When the apoftles ge that event as at hand, which 
is to clofe this great {cheme.of Providence,—a fcheme in its parts 
fo extenfive and fo various,—they mean to intimate how bufily 
the great work is. going on, and with what confidence, from 
what they faw accomplithed in their own days, the firft Chriftians 
might expect, in due time, the promifed confummation, _. 

“ « That they are to be thus underitood, may be colleéted from 
onr Lord's own parable of the fig-tree, and the application 





which lee teaches us to muke of it. After a minate prediction, 
deftruGion of Jerufalem, and .a very general mention of his 
fecond coming, as a thing'to follow in its appointed féafon, he 
adds——Now leatn a parable of the fig-tree: when its branch 
becomes tender and puts forth its leaves, ye know chat furimer is 
nigh. So likewlfe, ye, when ye thall fee all thefe things, know 
larour MigfthSbter wal eapoteies vanor ce wot &; pris 
id our Bibles ; and it, by the 
ruin foretold, or the de n fpoken of. But what was the 
ruin foretold, or the defolation fpoken of? The ruin of the 
Jewith nation—the defolation of Jerufalem. What wereall chefe 
things, which when they fheuldee, they might know it tobe 
gear? All the particulars of our Saviour’s detail ;—that is te 


fay, 
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fay, the deftruftion of Jerufalem, with all the circumftances of 
confafion and diftrefs with which it was to be accompanied, 
This we rae therefore, makes, as I conceive, the defolation 
of Jerufalem the prognoftic of itfelf,—the fign and the thing 
fignified the fame, ‘The true rendering of the original I take to 
be-—‘*So likewife, when ye thal] fee all thefethings, know that He * 
is near at the doors.’’ He,—that is, the Son of Man, fpoken of 
in the verfe immediately preceding, as coming in the cloudsof heaven 
with power and great glory. ‘The approach of fummer, fays 
our Lord, isnot more furely indicated by the firft appearances of 
fpring, than the final deftru¢tion of the wicked by the beginnings 
of vengeance on this impenitent people.’’ P, 17. 





But our Lord proceeds—* Verily I fay unto you, this 
generation fhall not pafs, till all thefe things be fulfilled,”— 
words, which, according to Whitby and others, afford a full 
demonftration that a// which Chrift had mentioned. hitherto, 
was to he accomplithed, not at the time of the converfion 
of the Jews, or at the final day of judgment, but in tha 
very age, or while fome of that. generation of men fhoul 
be alive. To fuch interpreters the Bifhop replies, that... . 


«* All thefe things, in this fentence; muft unqueftionably de. 
note the fame things which are denoted by the fame words juft 
’ before. Juft before, the fame words denoted thofe particular 
circumftances of the Jewifh war, which were included in our 
Lord's predi€tion. All thofe Aigas, which anfwer to the fig-tree’s 
budding leaves, the apoftles and their contemporaries, at leaft 
fome of that generation, were to fee. But as the thing portended 
is not included among the fgns, it was not at all implied in this 
declaration that any of them were to live to fee the barvef, she 
coming of our Lord in glery.’’ P. 19. 


The Bifhop purfues this interefting difcuffion through the 
fecond and third fermons, which are both preached from St, 
Matt. xxiv. $, obviates many objeétions that have been urged 
againft his opinion; and from a collation of the parallel paf- 
fages in the three firft gofpels, concludes, notwithftanding 
the great authorities which incline the other way, 


' © That the phrafe of our Lord's coming, wherever it occurs 
in his prediétion of the Jewifh war, as well as in. mof other 
paflaget of the New Teftament, is to be taken in its Jiteral 





* «* Whitby underftands the original fo far as relates to the 
pronoun, which muft be here fupplied exactly as the Bifhop 
does, though he thinks that by the coming of Chrift is meant 
the deftruétion of Jerufalem. Rev, 


meanings 
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tieaning, as denoting his coming in perfon, in vifible pomp and 
rory, 0 the general judgmitnt.’* P. 6. | r 
he fourth, fifth, fixth, and feventh Sermonsareon the forty. 
fifth Pfatm, which Bifhop Horfley confiders ai a diteét pro- 
phecy of the retgh of the Mefliah, and as in no fenfe appticable 
to Solomon or any other earthly monarch: The application 
of the Pfalm to Solomon and his Egyptian bride, wad firt 
made, he fays, by Calvin, in dire& 
quity; Jewith as well as Chriftian. Yet the fame interpreter, 
and his followers, acknowledge that * the fabjet is not dal- 
liance; but that under the figure of Solomon, the ho 
conjunétion of Chrift with his Churelr is propounded 


to us.” 


“€ It is molt ceftain,” continues the Bithop, * that in the 
prophetical book of the Song of Solomon, the union of Chrift 
and his Church is defcribed if, images taken entirely from the 
mutual paflions and early loves of Solomion and his Egyptian 
bride. And this pethaps might be the ground of Calvin's 
error: he might imagine, that this Pfalm was another fhorter 
poem the fame fubject, ard of the fame ¢aft. But no two 
compofitions can be more unlike than the Song of Solomon and 
this forty-fifth Pfalm. Read the Song of Solomon, you will 
find the Hebrew king; if you know a ae of his hiftory, 

indeed as the emblem of a greater perfonage, but you 
will find im in every page. Read the fotry-fifth Pfalm, and 
tell me if you can any where find king Solamon. We find, in. 
deed, paflages which may be applicable to Solomon, but not more 
applicable. to him than to many Other earthly kings, fuch as 
comelinefs. of perfony and urbanity of addrefs, mentioned in the 
fecond verfe. But the hero of this pocm is a wartior, who 
gitds his {word upon his thigh, rides in purfuit of flying foes, 
makes havoe among them with his harp arrows, and reigns at 
lat by conqueft, over his vanquifhed enemies. Now Solomon 
was no warrior: he enjoyed a long reign of forty years of un. 
interrupted peace. He retained indeed the fovercignty of the 
countries whiclt his father had conquered, but he made no neq 
conquefts of hisown.” P. 68. | 


Applying the Pfalm, therefore, wholly and. exelufively 
to the Meffiahy the Bifhop divides it into three fe&ions, of 
which the firft 


‘< Confifting only of the fecond verfe, defetibes our Lord on 
earth, in the days of his humiliation; ‘Fhe five followimg verfes 
make the fecond feétion, and defcribe the fuccefsful propagation 
of the gofpel, and our Lord’s victery over all his enemies. 
This comprehends the whole Perit from our Lord’s afeenfon! 

t 
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the time not yet arrived of the fulfilling of the Gentiles. The 
fequel of the Pfalm, from the end of the feventh verfe, exhibits 
the re-marriage,—that is, the reftoration of the converted Jews 
to the religious pr-rngatives of their nation.”” P. go. 


The learned preacher alluftrates each of thefe fe€tions with 

a perfpicuity peculiar to himfelf, and ina ftyle fo admi- 
tably calculated to fix the attention, that if we were called 
on to exhibit. the moft perfeét {pecimen of pulpit eloquence 
with which we are acquainted in the Englifh language, we 
-know not that we fhould look for it any where elfe than 
an thefe four fermons, . 

The eighth, fermon, from 1 Johniv. 6, is an. exceedingly 
ingenious difquifition, and as pious and inftruétive as inge- 
nious; but it will not admit of an abridgment, nor could we 
make an extract from it that would not be injured by being 
torn from the context. The Bifhop feems to confider the 

feventh verfe of the chapter as authentic, but does not 
cenfure thofe men of great learning and unqueftioned piety, 
who have given it up as fpurious; and candidly acknow- 
ledges, that all that is abs ta the apoftle’s prefent ar- 
gument is, that the three in heaven are one, ‘‘ in the unity 
of a confentient teftimony.” In thts he is perfeétly confiftent 
with what he wrote on the fubje& long ago, when the 
learned had not fuch grounds as they have now for queftion- 
ing the authenticity of the text. Even then, if our recolle&tion 
do not deceive us, he acknowledged the verfe to be fuch, 
as, granting its authenticity, would not alone be a fufficient 
proof of the Trinity in Unity; though, as he obferves here, 
the Apoftle had probably that doétrine in his eye, when he 
- expreffed the unity of the teftimony of the three celeftial 
and the three certehrial witneffles in different terms. The ex- 
planation which is given of thefe different teftimonies, is to 
-usmew. At leaft we do not recolle&t to have met with it 
any where elfe, nor indeed with an explanation half fo fatis- 
fattory; but we are not convinced, nor does the reafoning re- 
uire it, that the Apoftle meant to fpeak of the water and 
the blood, which iffued from our Saviour’s fide, with fuch 
chemical accuracy as the Bifhop fuppofes him to have done. 
Of the ninth fermon, which, from St. Luke iv. 18; 19, 
was preached before the Society for promoting Chriftian 
Knowledge, (June 1, 1793) we have elfewhere made our 
report, to which we refer the reader *; only adding in this 





* See our third vol. p. 453, where this fermon is faid to have 
been preached on June the 6th, not the ft, 1793. ; 


place, 
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‘place, that, on a fecond perufal of the difcourfe, we are inclined 
to abandon the objeftion which we there took the liberty 
to make, tothe Bifhop’s interpretation of the par in the text. 
Whenever the perfonal preaching of the Meffiah to the poor 
is mentioned, it muft, as his Lordhhip juftly obfervés; be a 
preaching of the gofpel to the poor iterally ; for the preach- 


ng of it to the figurative poor, the poor in religions know. _ 
e 


ge—to the heathen world—-commenced not duting’ our 
Lord’s life.on earth. 7 

The tenth fermon, from St. Mark vii. 87, was preached 
in the year 1796, for the deaf and dumb Afylum; and we 
feel ourfelves under peculiar obligations to Mr. Horfley for 
now giving it, for the firft time, to the public. It is one 
of the ableit and moft judicious difcourfes on miracles in 
general, and on our Saviour’s miracles in particular, that 
we have ever read. Bilhop Horflev, like Bilhop Warbur- 
ton, contends, againft Jof. Mede, Dr. Mead, Mr. Hugh 
Farmer *, and their followers, for the pofhibility of , angels, 
and even of wicked angels, performing deeds which may be 
properly called miraculous; but being much more thoroughly 
,acquainted with the laws of nature, as difcovered by philo- 
fophy, than the education of Warburton permitted him to 
be, his illuftration of this doftrine will he more fatisfaftory 
to the philofophic divines of the prefent aye thai any thing 
to be found in the writings of the learned Bithop of Glou- 
cefter. As fuch we recommend this fermon to the moft ferious 
and attentive perufal of thefe divines, as well as to thofe 
who confider hur.an fcience—efpecially the mathematical 
{cience—as of little importance to the fludent of theology. 
In the mean time, for the fatisfa€tion of the fober and pious 
Chriftian, we fhall extraét a fingle paflage, (regretting that 
our limits will not admit of more,) which is alone fufficient 
to prove, that, in this duétrine, there is nothing eher novel 


or dangerous. 


© Ie was ‘not, therefore, in the géneral principle—that mi- 
racles may be wrought by the aid of evil fpirits, that the weak- 
nefs lay of the objection made by the Pharifees to our Lord's 
mitacles, as evidence of his miffion, Our Lord himfelf called 
not this general principle in queftion, aay more than the writers 
of the Old Teftament call in ae the reality of the miracles 
of the Egyptian magicians, But the folly of their objection lay 





— 


* He does not enter into controverfy with thefe great men. 


nor indeed refer to them; but he fuccefsfully combats their opi- 


uion refpeCting the. agency of A fpirise. . in 
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_ din their application of it to the fpecific inftanee- of: our Lérd's 

miracles, hich, as he replied to them at the time, were works 
no lefs diametrically oppofite to the devil’s parpofes, and the in. 
ierefts of his kingdom, than the feats of Pharaoh's magicians, 
or any ether wonders that have at any time been exhibited by 
wicked men in compaét with the devil, have been in oppofition 
to God. Our Lord’s miracles, in the immediate effeéts of the 
individual a&ts, were works of charity ; they were works which, 
in the immediate effect of the individual aéts, refcued the bodies 
of miferable men from that tyranny, which, before the coming 
of our Lord*, the devil had been permitted to exercife over 
them: and the general end and intention of them all, was the 
utter demolition of the devil’s kingdom, and the eftablifhment 
of the —— of God upon its ruins. And to fuppofe that the 
devil lent his own power for the furtherance of this work, was, 
as our Lord juftly argued, to fuppofe that the devil was waging 
-war upon himfelf.”” P. 240. 





In the eleventh fermon, from St. John xiii, 34, the 
Bifhop fhows in what fenfe our bleffed Lord’s command- 
ment to his followers, that they fhould love one another, 
is a mew commandment; vindicates the Mofaic difpen- 
fation from the charge of deficiency brought on_ this 
account againft it, by fome divines of more zeal than 
judgment; and urges on his audience, the. praétice of be- 
nevolence, from the example fet them by Chrift.» This fer- 
mon is in gil refpeéts worthy of its author; but it is not 
like thofe which precede it in the volume, charaéeriftic of 
its author ; for it contains nothing which might not have been 
faid by preachers interior to Bifhop Horfley. 7 
' This cannot be faid of the twelfth fermon, which could 
not have been compofed by ordinary talents. Yet there is 
not in the two volumes a difcourfe more likely to provoke 
controverfy, or a fubjeét difcuffled which affords’ greater 
fcope for both philological and metaphyfical ‘difputdtion. 
The text is St. Matt. xvi. 28; and the objeét of the’bifhop, 
after afcertaining the fenfe of the words—* Verily, 1 fy 
unto you, there be fome ftanding here, which fhall not tafle 
of death, ull they fee the Son of Man coming: in his king- 
dom,” isto eflablith the eternity of future punithment.. Hav- 
ing in the three firft fermons of this volume proved thit by the 
coming of the Son of Man in his kingdom tf, is in the New 

Teftament 


* And probably at that period more than at any before or fince, 
for very obvious reafons. 





+ There is no reference made to théfe fermons; but when 
this volume fhall come, as it furely will foon come, to a fecond edi- 
tion, 
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Teftament generally meant his coming at the eud of. the 
world to judge the oy and dead, he very eafily overturns 
the hypothefes of thofe, who, by the coming of thé Son 
fie in this text, underflind ther rus lida uration, 
the afcenfion and miffion of the Holy Ghoft, or the deftrudien 

Jerufalem. But Ts 5 ine he ye . " . 


** Did our Lord atually aver that any of thofe, who upon. 
this occafion were his hearers, fhould live ro the day of the ge. 
peral judgment? It cannot be fuppofed: shat were to afcribe 
to him a prediction which the event of things has falfified, 
Mark his words; There be fome ftanding here, who fhall not sefte 
of déath.’’ He fays not, ** who fhall not die,’’ but.who- hall 
not ‘* taffe of death.’’ Not to tafe of death, is not to feed Use 
the pains of it—not to tafte its bitternefs, In this fenfe was the 
fame expreffion ufed by our Lord upon other occafion., as was 
indeed the mote fimple expreffion of not dying, ‘*.1fa man keep 
my faying, he fhall never taffe of death.’’ ‘The exprefion is to 
be underftood with reference to the intermediate ttate between 
death and the final judgment, in which the fouls both of the 
righteous and the wicked exif in a confcious flate, the one com. 
forted with the hope and profpect of their future glory,—the other 
mortified with the expectation of torment. The prom:fe to the 
faints that they fhali never tafte of death, is without limitauion 
of time ;—in the text, a time being fet, until which the perfons 
intended fhall not tafte of death, it 1s implied that then they Aad 
tafte ir. The departure of the wicked inte evetlaiiing torment, 
is, in Scripture, called the fecond death. ‘This'is the death from 
which Chrift came to fave penitent finners; and to this the im- 
penitent remain obnoxious. ‘The pangs and horrors of it will be 
fuch, that the evil of natural death, in comyparifon, may well 
be overlooked; and it may be faid of the wicked, shat they 
fhall have no real tate of death till they tafte it in the burning 
lake, from whence the fmoke of theje torment fhall afcend for 
ever andever. This is what our Lord infinuates in the alarming 


menace of the text ;—this, at leaft, is the moft litcral expofition - 


that the wofds will bear; and it conne¢ts them more than any 
other with the (cope and occafion of the whole difcourfe."” P, 284, 


This is exceedingly ingenious and’plaufible; but whether 
it will generally carry convittion with it to the minds of the 
. ae set : oie See “ae ae a “ 





tion, we beg leave to fugge to Mr, Horfley the ae sigue of 

making fuch a reference in a note at the bottom of the page, 

Perhaps the a ofthe fermons would be improved, 

were ihis to be made the fourih, .in ary fubfequent edition, or 

at any rate immediately to foilow thofe which now ftand as the 
ce §.& in tLe volume, ' 
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readers of thele volumes, we muft acknowl] that we have 
fome doubt. It is proper to add, that the Bifhop feems to 
confider the menace as denounced againft the traitor Judas 
alone, Having juftly obferved that the original words might 
have been tranflated——-There are certain perfons flanding here, 
and that certain perjons is an expreifjon of the fame import 


with a.certain perjon, he fays, 


“© Now, in the affembly to which our Lord was fpeaking, 
& certain perfor, it may well be fuppofed, was prefent, whom 
charity herfelf may hardly feruple to include among the miferable 
objeéts of God’s final vengeance, The fon of perdition, Judas 
the traitor, was ftanding there. Our Saviour’s firft prediction 
of his paffion was that which gave octafion to this whole dif- 
@ourfe.. 1t may reafonably be foppofed, that the tragical con- 
clufion of his life on earth was prefent to his mind, with all its 
horrid circumftances ; and among thefe, none was likely to make 
a more painful impreffion than the treafon of his bafe difciple, 
His wk fleffed with thefe objects, when the fcene of the 

éneral judgment comes in view,—the traitor ftanding in his 

ght,-—his crime forefeen,—the fordid motives of it underftood;— 
the forethought of the fallen apoftle’s putifhment could not but 
prefent irfelf; and this drew from our. Divine Inftru¢tor that 
alarming menace which myft have ftruck a chill of horror to 


the heart of every one that heard it.’’  P, 289. 


On the duration of future punifhment the Bifhop reafong 
with the ability of a philofopher and the humility of. a 
Chriftian divine. , Though he ftrenuoufly oppofes every 
deviation: from the Catholic doétrine on this fubje&, he does 


not revile every man whofe opinions are different from hig 
own. 


“ Tf," fays he,’’ it were, on any ground, fafe to indulge a 
hope that the fuffering of the wicked may have anend, it would 
be upon the principle adopted by the great Origen, and by. other 
eminent examples of learning and piet which our own times 
have feen,—that the atual endurance of punifhment in the next 
life will produce effects to which the apprehenfion of it in this 
Rad b-en infufficient; and end, after a long courfe of ages, in 
the reformation of the worft charatters, . Buc the principle that 
this effec is poflible—that .the heart may, be reclaimed by force, 
is at leaft precarious; and the only fafe principle of human _con- 
dué is the belief, that unrepented fin will fuffer. endlefs punifh- 
ment hereafter.’’ P. zor. | af a 


In the thisteenth fermon, which..is,on St. Matt. xvi. 
18, 19, the reader.will find the text: explained an the mofi 
fatisfactory, manner, and’ the claim fet up by the Roman 
Pontiff completely demolifhed; but as the difcourfe: has 


been 
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heen in the hands of -the: public, :+having-beew firft pub. 
radi 795,-we feel not-ourfelves.called on to enter more: 
particularly into its merits. In our: opinion ‘itis by mych- 
the moft perfpicyous and convincing accoynt that we have 
any where feen of “ the diffin@ions conferred on St. Peter, 
other perfans,—in exclufion of the eportict hig contempos 
raries, and of the Bifhops of ica’ is fucceffors,"") **. 
The fourteénih difeourfe, from I Cor. ii: 2,"wa’ preached 
iti the’ Cathedral Church of Glouceftéry ata public. ordina- 
tion of Priefls and, Deacons ;, and the objet of it is to prove 
the neceflity of human learning and fcience to every unin. 
fpived preacher’ gf the gofpel. “After ftaring the abufes which 
prevailed in the infant Church of Corinth, and gave occas 
fion’to the two Epitles which: St. Paul addrefled’ to’ that 
Church, the learned preacher afcertains the precife meaning’ 
anid:objeQof-tvis-tenti oro TERI mt bariddog .eonpleyv Tg 
_ ‘© It was not that, in the Apoftle’s judgment, there is any eal’ 
oppofition between the traths of revelation and the principles of tea.’ 
fon—or that a man’s proficiency im Knowledge can be in icfelf an’ 
obitacle in the way of his converfion to the Chriftian faith—or that' 
an ignorant man can be qualified to be a teacher of the Chriftian’ 
religion; which ace th; ftrange.conclufions. which, ignorance and 
enthufiafm, in thefe later ages, have drawn oe Apottle’s, 
words. .P. 337.—I infift that that knowlege of Chrift, by which. 
a man may be qualified to bear the office of a teacher, cannot be 
{eparated from other branches of knowledge, to which uneducated, 
men can in. thefe days make no pretenfions. _ I contend that ic. 
never was feparated ; for the word of wifdom and the word of 
Anowledge, in the Apoitles and psemere Prophets, confifted not, 
in a knowledge of rcyelation oxdp, but, as their writings teftify, 














in a general compreheniion of all. that other men acquire in a | 

lefs degree by education,—in thofe branches at leait of human ‘ 

Eaoalelee which are connefted with theology and morals, Hoi 

_ © They were, perhaps, not knowing in the details.of na - Th 

tural philofophy.: for the argument ty Tas and the providencg aly 
* of God, from the vifible order and harmony of the univerfe, Hele 





is the fame, by whatever laws its motions may be ‘carried on. 
They were not rapt or anatomifts ; becaufe. they had the 
power of curing difeafes and healing wounds without medicine og 
art. But they were profoutd metaphyficians—the beft of mo-. 
talifts—weil-informed hiftorians—accurate logicians—and excel. 
lent in that ftrain of eloquence which is :calculated for the con. 
veyance of inftruction, the enforcement ef duty, the diffuafion 
of vice, the conviction of error, and the defence of truth. . And 
whoever. pretends to teach oe any of thefe qualificati 
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hath no countenanee from the example of the Apottles, who 
fefled them all in an eminent degree, ngt from education, but = 
a higher fource,’*) .P. 349506 9) 0 ee ; 

: (To be concluded in eur next.) 


Arr. X. rts of the Society for bettering the Condition of 
BeBe, aC, Brine th tae. hard: 
The fame in Crown O&lave ; a Cheap Edition, Price 10s, 


(Continued from p. $87.) 


} a former Number we ftated the principles and objeéts 
* of the Society for bettering the Condition of the. Poor, 
We now proceed to examine how far they have adhered ta 
thofe principles, and attained the objefts in view. Their 

rft volume, publifhed in 1797 and 1798, contains thirty- 

ve original papers, of various degrees of intereft, but feme 

f them very important. It commences with a preliminary 
addrefs to the public; the beginning of which, being a com- 
PENNY on their origina] propofal, we fhall offer to the 
reader, 


* © The interefts of the poorer claffes of fociety are fo inter- 
woven with thofe of every part of the community, that there is 
- no fabje&t more deferving of general attention, nor any know- 

gé more intjtled to the exalted name of Scrznce, than that 
in which their well-being is concerned ;—than that, the tendency 
of which is to carry domeftic comfort into the receffes of every 
cottage, and to add to the virtue and moraliry of a nation, by 
increafing its happinefs. The nableft and moft elevated employ- 
nents of the human mind lofe their importance, when placed in 
competition with refearches, on which the welfare and con- 
duct of millions may depend ; and the refule whereof may add 
as much to national profperity as to individual benefit. 

«« Let us therefore make the inquiry, into al] that concerns the 
poor, and the promotion of their ha » ASCTENCE; let us 
imveltigate pradtically, and upon jyfem, the nature and confe- 

uences, and let us unite in the extenfion and improvement of 

ofe things which experience hath afcertained to be beneficial to 
the poor. Let the labours of the induftrious, the talents of the 
wife, the influence of the powerful, and the leifure of the many, 
be directed to this important fubje& ; and let us be affured, that 
united and patient indaftry will not fail of fuccefs,’* 3 

«© "Phe principles of all modern improvements in the fciences, 
in the arts, in every thing in which the indaftry of man has ex- 
tended the narrow limits of human knowledye,+that. principle, 
Without which a// is conje@ure, and hazard, has never yet been 

; propery 
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properly: applied) te the concerns of :the: poors A fearch after 


wje andvexperience have given their fantion to—into facts and 
exifting circumftances~-this has, never yet. been fairly and fully 
made. For a period of more than two’ centuries, the attention 
of the nation has been engaged by a fuceeffion of projects, for the 
management of the poor; almoft all of them originating in be~ 
nevolence ¢ and everyone of them received: in a manncr, and with 
an intereft, that diftinétly marked, the public anxiety upon the 
fubject. The good effects however, as to the poor, have been 
limited and uncertain; the project having originated rot in them, 
but in the projector:;—not in faa, bar infpeculation. 

«* We ali feel how far we can be led by encouragement, by 
kindnefs, by mana t, and while we retain the idea of choice, 
and free-will. We alt know-in ove own initances, how littie is 
to be effected by compuifion;—that, where force begins, iticli- 
nation ceafes.—Let us then give effec to that mafter-{pring of 
action, on which equally depends the profperity of individuals 
and of empires—-THF DESIRE IMPLANTED IN THE HUMAN 
BREAGT OF BETTERING ITSCONDITION. Beit our endeavour 
that this principle have its full influence on the lower claffes of fo- 
ciety. OUR DUTY TO THE POOR IS A PERSONAL SERVICE, 
JNJOINED BY THE HIGHEST’ AUTHORITY, AND CANNOT BB 
comMuTED. It is a work ‘in which no man has a right to be 
idle—* Where is it that in fuch a world as this, health and leifure 
and affluence may not find fome ignorance to inftruct, fome wro 
to redrefs, fome want to fupply, fome mifery to alleviate? Shal 
ambition and avarice never fleep? fhall they never want objects 
on which to faften? thall they be fo obfervant to difcover, fo 
acute to difcern, fo eager, fo patient to purfue, and fhall the bene. 
yolence of Chriftians want employment?’ ’’ 


The obfervations which are made.on the adminiftering of 
charity to the poor in the paper No, 7, are very deferving of 
the attention of every ane, who wihhes to be the friend-of 
his poor neighbours, and is not, at the fame time, fufice 
ently aware, that every kind of affiftance that is injudicioufly 

iven to another, induces an habit of ‘helpleffnefs; and that 
afl relief which is not fo given “as to be a fpurto induftry, 
has a tendency ta promote idlenefs.—The pailage is this ;— 

‘© Neither increafe of wages merely, nor donations in charity, 
nor any advantages to eazy extent, can. effectually improve the 
gondition of the poor, unlefs. inducement be added for ioduflry 
and economy. No provifien can be properly made for the la- 
bourer hy way af wages, that will be fufficient fora man, his 
wife, anda large family of young children: but if, by encou- 
ragement, you cam induce young men, while fingle, to lay up a 
lintle ftore of money againit they marry, and can enable chem 
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to give that money an increafing produce in ion. as the f 
mily incsoaben, secathala objet oapibd stented otienton) wat 
our exifting fyftem. It is chiefly by promoting the means of 
comfort, with every at of kindnefs and attention which can dif. 
feminate and increafe the benefits of induftry and economy, that 
the Society hopes to be ufeful. The good effect of fuch meafures 
is ynqueftionable.—That from every other fpecies of charity, 
which may tend to render our fellow-fubjects inert and helplefs, 
is at aft doubtful as to its’confequences. The beft relief that 
the poor can receive (as Sir Frederick Eden has well expreffed it) 
muft come from themfelves. It muft be derived from their own 
exertions, aided by the voluntary and diiinterefted encourages 
ment of the other claffes of fociety. The fruits of induftry and 
good management contribute to civilize the mind, ahd to form 
elevated and independent principles ; equally diftant from mean 
fervility, and from favage and noxious racy. The innate 
energy of man is deftroyed by a daily and regular expectation of 
fupport.’’ 7 


Among the contributors to the funds of the Society, we 
have the pleafure of feeing the names of fome of the: moft 
diflinguifhed and elevated charafters of the prefent day. . A 
co-operation fo refpeftable has had the effe€t of giving a 
fafhion to praétical and {cientific inquiries on the effeéts of 
charity, nae on the beft mode of promoting the welfare and 
good habits of the poor. More has been done for that great 
obje& during the laft ten years in the United Kingdom, than 
has been effe€ted in a century, in any period or part of 
the world. 

The Society for bettering the Condition of the Poor is hardly 
to be confidered as an a€ting body ; but as a ftimulator, inciter, 
andinflru@or of thofe benevolent individuals who exif in aum- 
bers in every part of the United Kingdom, and want nothing but 
dire€tions and means of obtaining co operation to put them in 
aétion, Not that the Society has abflained from aétion, where 
citcumflancescalled for it; as in refpeét to infeftious fevers, 
formerly very prevalent and deftru€tive, but at prefent hardly 
known in the metropolis ;—or. during the fcarcity, when the 
public looked to their Committee for fome of the moft ef. 
fef&tual meafures that were taken for the relief of the metro- 
polis, and of other parts of the kingdom. So alfo as to 
the education of the , which at prefent fo much engages 
the attention and efforts of the benevolent and enlightened 
in every part of the kingdom, the affiftance of the Society 
has been of great ufe, and it is to be ‘hoped will be in its 
confequences of ftill more and more important fervice, in 


every part of the country. pat 
: £ 
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_- We mutt not, however, prefutne that thei labours:-have 

always been crowned with fuccefs, or (coniidermg this asa 

fcientific -inveftigation on {fubjeéts réfpetting the poor) that 

the experiment has a/ways been attended with thee 

refult. ~ Our beft efforts’ are’ only’ feed eae 
und; the productive power refts with tees Wifdotit. 

dt 


he harveft muft be progrefive and diftant, and the prodicé 
uncertain; the general average however,—the total amouni 
of fuccefs,—and ithe reward of” unlooked-for advantag 


occafionally ‘betowed—often far exceeding in value the ob- 
iat originally in view—abundahtly repay the labours of the 

SN a tl a 
~ The papers, Nos, 12 and 58, on the Houle.of Recovery 
at Manchelter are the more interefting, as having led.to:the 
eflablihmen: of Houfes of Recovery, Fever Wards, Puri, 
fication and Whueéwathing of Houfes and. Public Buildings, 
the. ule of cold.and tepid afflufion, andthe contequenit’ dimi- 
nuuon of. that dreadtul and, deftrudtive calamity, Tyenus 
Fever, in London and other parts of the kingdom.—The 
Charge to Overfeers of the Poor (inierted in the Appendix 
to the firft volume) has been adopted in fome {pecial feffions, 
and regularly delivered to. every overfeer on his appointment. 
We fhall feleét a few paflages out of it.” voit 9 






‘© The office, to which, you are this day appointed, .is of no 
fmall, importance ; inafmuch as the welfare of a confiderable part 
of our fellow-fubjects depends upon the due execution of it, It 
is your duty, Sit, to be the GuarDIAN anv PROTECTOR OF THE 
Poor; and, as fuch, to provide. employiment for thole who cas 
work, and relief and fupport for thofe who canaot; to place the 
young ina way, of obtainjng an honeft livelihood by their in. 
duftry,, and to enable the aged to clofe their labours and theirs 
life in peace and comfort, bu | 

‘In the execution of this office, it js your duty to confider 
how. you may beft improve the fituation of the poor in your pariffi, 
fo as to leflen the calls for parochial relief, and thereby to di- 
minifh your parith-rate, In this refpect, much may be done by 
occafional aid and encouragement to parifhioners with large fa. 
milies; much, by means of regular employment for children, 
either at home or in fchools of induftry, fo as to fit them to be 
placed out in fervice at an early age ;—and much, by a judicious 
“management of your poor-houfe, if you have one, and by making 
a proper diftinétion and feparation between the honeft and ‘in. 
duftrious, who are driven thither by age,. infirmity, or misfor- 
tune, and the idle and profligate, whofe loofe and vicious habits 
of life have made them a burthen and a difgrace to their parihh. 

“* In applying the rate for the relief of the poor, we requeft 
that you will attend to the permanent improvement of their con- 


dition, 
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dition, rather than to the little expedient or economy of the mo. 
ment.-—-If a poor man’s family is vifited by ficknefs or calamity; 
it is better for parith, that he thould receive a timely fepply 
of medical and: other neceflary affiftance at: home, and be res 
eftablifhed in the power of maintainmg himfelf and: his family 
by his labour, than that they fhouid be neglected, until it be. 
comes neceflary to move them into the poor-houfe, where they 
may probably remain, a burthen to the parifh for.many years :—~ 
if the poor of your parith want employment, there is more eco. 
nomy in fupplying ¢ with infraction, encouragement, fpin- 
ning.wheels, wool, and other means of earning a liveliheod, 
than in leaving them to be opprefied by poverty, and by that 
languid and defponding indolence, which is often rather the mis- 
fortune than the vice of the poor; with the confequence of being 
obliged to maintain the family afterwards, at ten times the ex. 
» that would have been incurred at’firft, by a timely fupply 
of relief ‘to themfel ves. 

/ © With regard to your workhoufe, we have another obferva. 
tion to make, and that refpetts your paris children.—As you re. 
gard your own intereft and their welfare, we entreat you to edu. 
cate them ext of the workhoufe. ‘You can do it with as little, 
and even lefs, expenfe to the parifh ; with mach lefs annoyance 
to the old in the workhoufe, who are too often the {port 
of thofe little, unthinking, and uneducated createres ;—and with 
much more benefit to the children, who get earlier and more ad- 
vantageous fiteations in fervice, and fucceed better in life, pro- 
ceeding from a parochial fchool, or cottage, than from a work. 
houfe. 

«« With regard to the removal of labourers belonging to other 
parithes, t thoroughly what you may lofe, and what the 
individual may fuffer, by the removal, before you apply to-us on 
the fabjet. Where you have had, for a long time, the benefit 
of their labour, and where all they want is a little temporary re. 
lief, refle&t whether, after fo many years {pent in your fervice, 
this if the moment and the cax/e, for removing them from the 
feene of their daily labour to a diftant parifh. There are cafes, 
in which removals from one parith to another are proper and jafti- 
fiable ; but, in every inftance, before you apply for an order of 
removal, confider whether it is pradext ; and, if prudent, whe. 
ther it is rf.” 


The prefatory introdufion to the fecond volume opens 
with an Addrefs to the Public on the interefting fubjett of 
the increafe of the Poor’s Rate. . . 


** The increafe of the paor’s rate has. been for fome years a 
jut fabjeét of alarm. Complaints have been made, and with too 
gach reafon, _ and magnitude of the evil. Two 
millions and annually expe in paroclual relief, es a 
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larger fum in charities and benefactions,. pr no improve. 


ment in the condition of the poer, but rather 

means of life by che ‘eseral lieth o6ithe tyners: pis 

respi internal polity, difficult, but very important to 

abd lactis eaPhalivcal, iene comiada teal 

*« To fome it has appeared the neceffary confequence of nas 

tional profperity. That, however,‘ mut be a very equivocal 
f{pecies of profperity, which is’ inimical to the comfort: and hi 
pinefs of the great mafs of the and tends-to diminith t 


x 
: % 






means of life—By others it has deemed a | Of ina 
tional decline, common to all ftates which have pafled their’ wea 
nith ;~but this opinion is controverted by i “of trade ‘and 


manufatures, by improvements in agricultare:and every art and 
fcience, and by the unrivalled energy and glory’which attend the 
Britith arms in every quarter of the! globe;—~Others haye'con 
ceived that fpeculation in eftates, a noxious tribe of land. valoers 
and rent.raifers, and the confequent prefs on the farmer to make 
his prefent greateft profit with the deaft pofible omtgoings, have given 
birth to an improvident fyftem with regard to the poor: hoftile 
to any permanent improvement in their condition, and operating 
to difcourage foreftght and good habits among them. «=. 

- «¢ Efforts have not been wanting to check»this growing» evit. 
Laws have been made to comped induttry and economy 5) ‘and 
workhoufes have been erected, and yarmed to the beit biddet, in 
order to deter the poor from «wasting relief: but parithes and 
parith officers have not as yet been aware that in every inftance, 
in which @ poor family is driven by diftrefs and of cir. 
cumftances to take refage in a workhoufe, an incaumbrance’has 
been entailed on the funds of the parifh, never to be redeemed, 
even in part, except by a change of fvitem ;—by excomraging that 
induftry and mary waa A which no Act of Parliament can compel; 
and by affifting them with increafed means and advantages of life, 
calculated to enable them to fupport themfelves and their families 
in their own cottages, without parochial relicf.” Vn 


The paper No. 55 (in the fecond vol.) contains an intereft- 
ing account af the formation of the Royal Inftitution, bya 
Committee of the Society for che poor. A fimilar account, 
foon after that time publifhed by Count: Rumford, is now 


out of prim. The papers No. 43 and 51, of afyhemof . 


Rewards for the poor, the accounts of the eftablifhment of 
fimilar focieties to that by whicli thefé Reports are publithed, 
and the detail of the advaritages’which Lord Winchelfea has 
given of his eo in the neighboarhood of Burleigh on 
the Hill, are very deferving of the reader's attention. — 


» The. promoting of the religious and moral. inftruétion: of 
the poor became, in a very early period, a principal obje® 
f the fecinty’s attention. From the accounts of selec | 
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and the Mendip fehools, ‘we thall fele& a few ftriking ob: 


** In all thofe moral virtues, which are of fuch inetimable 
value through life—of induftry and {kill I fay nothing, for it.is 
obvious that inftroétion and.habit are their vital principle—bur 
in moral virtues, in fidelity, truth, juftice, and integrity,— 
every attainment is cafual and accidental,—all-improvement de- 
ceitful and ancertain, except that which originates in principle, 
and whofe bafis firmly reits on the fure ground of a religious 

**. The abfurd prejudices that bave exifled againt extending 
the common and general benefits of Education to the children of 
the poor, and the extraordinary foppofition, that an uneducated’ 
and neglected boy will prove an heneft and ufeful man,—that a 

th of ignorance and idlenefs will produce a mature age of 
induftry and virtue,—are now in great meafure expleded. Swit- 
zerland, and Scotland, and the northern counties-of England, 
where the education sad occupation of youth are particularly 
attended to, afford very gratiiying evidenee of the contrary pofi- 
tion. The individuals of thofe counties are not only. more 
induftrious and more thriving, but, of all parts of Europe, pe- 
culiarly exempt from criminal habits. 

“* To occupy life with fatisfaction,—to improve the morals, 
and increafe the happinefs, of the circle around us,—to ftrengthen 
the bonds, and infure the peace, of fociety,—and to draw gra- 
titude and bleflings from a virtuous and thriving neighbourhood, 
—thefe are not doting of an ordinary caft, or of inferior con- 
fideration. Thefe enjoyments, however, and more than thefe, 
may be attained by thofe individuals who- may be induced to 
adopt the example of what has been here detailed ; and to form 
themfelves into focieties, for the protection and improvement of 
the poor. Great indeed would be the benefit of fuch affociations, 
for the affiftance of middle age, for the relief and confolation of 
declining years, and for that obje&, the importance of which 
cannot too ftrongly or too frequently ftated,—the education 
of youth i fleady habits of induftry and integrity, and in the ge- 
nnine principles of Chriftianity. 

** Of education it may be'truly faid, that it is the only earthly 
bleffing, capable of being univerfally diffufed and enjoyed, with 
an exemption from all inconvenient confequences, ; 1 {peak of that 
genuine and well dire&ted education, which is.calculated to fit 
perfons to act a ftrenuous and ufeful part, in their allotted {tation 
in life ;—of that education, which, teaches and demonftrates the 
advantages of early and fteady habits of attention and induftry, 
and forms in the heart, ftable and permanent principles of con. 
duct, It is this, and this only, which fapply ing, theming, with 

nt funds of human knowledge, and with juft conceptions 
of man’s probationary ftate in this world, drawn from the apes 
19) 





of revelation, doth thereby sd iba he danger 
of infidelity ; that never confidently prem aint 


fucceeds in debafing and corrupting the heart Ano ya 


it has been left pat Beh ponent ws or the evil feirit,.0 
abode in. 


*€ In Bie. gree if Faixy of and (to take a. wider and 
of ete 0 ie hich have 


more awial ove 
for fome time wy a Flea let. us. yg of the 
evil is to be attributed to ax wy irra ize the education 
of the poor; a which has left them a.« prey to 
the fophittty and delufion, of rad teachers, of infidelity, and_of 
the di feminators of dion, I Nty, npringi incapable 
of giving a reafon for their faith, or. of;explaining the benefits 
of civil order. ua peray e what mir in bayer id poot, 
in many parts. urope, been mene w 
taught by fad and ye sat experi that without the. 
tions of revealed religion, and tthe » reliri@ions of civil polity, 
man is of all avimals the moft favage and noxious? and that 
reafon, which is his boaft and pride foain juttly fo. when properly 
directed) becomes in a perverted ftate, the potent ora aesp 
evil; and enables him to furpafs the Pri 0, beaft, and the 
venomous animal, in the magnitude and extent of the calamities, 
too often infliéted on his fellow-creatures, 

‘¢ Every attainment of man carri¢s in it the principle of decay 

corruption ; with exception only of that Tiftrattion and in. 

ititution, which prepares him for the performance of, duty here, 
and for the enjoyment of happinefs hereafter. Of nianufactures, 
of commerce, of both indi vidual and national profperity, nay 
even of fcience itfelf, the extended and abundant increafe tends to 
complete the fatal circle ; and, by decay, convulfion, stithe, 
and mifery, to produce a new and renovated order of things, 
In an advanced ftate of fociety, where the meridian is. attained ~ 
pafied, nothing can prevent or even protraét the evil day, e 
the revivifying influence of education, operating to correct ¢ 
vices which flow from affluence and profperity.”” ™ 


With a fhort extra& frem the clofe of a paper in the 
Appendix of ‘‘ the Comforts of the poor,’ we thalk forthe 
fent 
‘yeiot conclude our obfervations on the Reparte of the 
ociety. 


dl 


*¢ Laftly, the gtear and effential comfort of the oe and 


particularly ity old age and in ficknefs, is Mee ante labour 
and fatigue, in forrow and anxiety, it is mo? rate to the af- 
fiBed mind to look up with habitual hoe a € tO THAT 
- Beinc, whofe tender mercy is Sherair'eh ers 

» fidence in his wifdom ‘aed: ned poodnetd, and by of uraing 


inefs hereafters«-by chefe confolations Y svent “° os in h 
revealed will,—and by thefe a ait the rugged path of ms 
‘ 8 


can 
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ean be finoothed, the crooked ways of man be made Araight, and 
confequence 


the rough places plain. Jt is, therefore, of infinite 
that the poor fiould have the full benefit of reticion; that the 
fhould be tawght, in the fanétuary of Gop, the ufe of t 
radations of rank and wealth, which in infinite wifdom he has 
t fit to eftablith in this tranfitory life, as ftimulants to the 
ry and energy of man ;—and that he fhonld be inftructed to 
look forward to that bleffed ftate, where * they fhall hunger no 
more, neither thirf{ any more; neither thall the fun light on 
them, nor any heat. For the Lamb which is in the midft of the 
throne fhall feed them, and fhall lead them unto living fountains 
of waters: and Gop s#ALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS FROM 
THEIR FYES."—TO the aged this comfort is of peculiar import- 
ance. At a time, when the power of labour and activity is 
enfeebled, and the gratification of the fenfes diminifhed and ex- 
haafted, it is, indeed, true charity to give the poor the advan- 
tage and comfort of religious meditation; and to open their 
eyes, and raife their hopes, to thofe fceues of blifs, which be- 
come brighter, and more enchanting, as we approach the con. 
fines of the grave.’’ r, 


(To be continued. ) 





— 


Art. XI. An Hiflerical and Topographical Account of Chelfea 
and its Environs, enter perjea with Biograpbical Anecdotes, of 
illuftrious and eminent Perfons who have refided in Chelfea 
during the three preceding Centuries. By Thomas Faulkner, 
of Chelfea, Large 8vo. 15s. Egerton. 1810. 


OTWITHSTANDING its vicinity to the metropolis, 

and its various local claims to the curiofity of the anti- 
quary: we have no more particular account of Chelfea 
than is to be found in the environs of London by Mr. Lyfons. 
This, as far as it goes, is fatisfa€tory enough, but Mr. 
Faulkner, who has long been refident on the fpot, thought, 
and thought juftly, that fo diftinguifhed a place merited mdf¥e 
minbtte and circumftantial defeription. He has accordingly 
exerted great diligence, and no contemptible fagacity, in 
procuring, from various fources, an abundance of materials, 
which he has judicioufly arranged and difplayed. 

Mr. Faulkner has alfo introduced a great deal of new mat- 
ter relatiug to the manor and ancient houfes of Chelfea; and 
his biographical fketches of eminent perfons are entertaining 
and fatisfatory. We have only roonj for a hort, fpe- 


cimen. 
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© The prefent Bithop of Wincheitet having beén,-id the yeat- 


1791, obliged, by the bad health of a parg,at his family, to 
feck the climate. of Italy, collected there many curious articles 
of antiquity, modern art, and natural hiftory ; the principal of 
which. are Greek fepulchral vafes, called the Etrufcan vafes, fpe. 
cimens of ancient marble, ufed in the Roman villas ; mural paints 
ings from Herculaneum; beautiful works in Mofaic, broszes, 
gems, China, &c, Thefe are difpofed with great tafte in. var 
rious apartments of this houfe, and fome of which we fhall here 
enumerate : NS Yo Hrotgz3e 
“¢ The great.entrance hall is forty feet long and twenty, wide. 

On a table ftands an antique juvenile buft of Bacchus, much ad. 
mired : Ti 

** Tibi inconfampta juventa ? 

Tu puer eternus, tu formofiffimus alto 

Confpiceris caelo, tibiy cum fire cornibus adftas 

Virgineum caput eft.”’ Ovro, 


€¢ On the great ftair-cafe is an ancient fepulchral Roman vafe, 
Ornamented with rams’ heads and feftoons of flowers, with the 


following infcription : 


“© SEMPRONIA, # 
ELEGANTIORIB. CHOREIS. 
SUZ VIRIDIS IN MEDIO JUVENTA, 

EK. VIVis. , 
PER CRUDELIA FATA DIREPTAE 
SODALIU. SIbil. COHORS. DILEGTA, 
D. .Q. Mi + os 
MOER. M. P. 


«* Near the preceding is a plaifter caft, from a buft of Dr, 
Burney, taken from the original marble. buft, by Nollikens, in 
the poffeffion of the Rev. Dr. C. Burney of GreenWich, 

‘* Here are alfo placed feveral large glafs cafes’ filled with 
Etrufean vafes, and other curious remains from'the ruins of Her. 
culaneum, and fome fine ancient China vafes. / 

‘© There are two drawing-rooms of the fame dimenfions as the 
hall: the firft is ornamented with feveral Mofaic and,mural paint. 
ings from Herculaneum, and other works of, antaguity and ancient 
art. tol op Bla 1 

‘© In the next apartment are portraits of the prefent Bifhop 
ef Winchefter, and the late Mrs. North. - 

‘© Along the gallery, which leads to-the garden, ate difpofed ' 
in cafts a great variety of beautiful thells, {pars, ores, and 
large collection of various Italian marbles, 

. ** This hoofe is alfo decorated with «many fpecimens’ of 
modern: art, in modelling, painting, &c., executed’ by ' Mifs’ 
Ss ‘North, 
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North, Mr. Brownlow North, and others of His lordthip’s 
children.” P. 394. 


PAVILION HANS PLACE. 


- $* When Mr. Holland took the above leafe he referved to him. 
felf twenty-one acres of land; on which he ereéted an elegant 
houfe, und Jaid our the adjoining grounds for his own refidence. 
This is called T&e Pavilion, a view of which is annexed, and is 
now the property of Peter Denys, Efg. who purchafed it of the 
executors of Mr. Holland, } 

- -€ The pavilion confifts of three fides of a quadrangle, open to 
the north. ‘Fhe approach is from Hans Place through a handfome 
pair of iron gates, into an avenue of trees. There is alfo ano- 
ther entrance from Sloane Street through Pavilion Sereet. The 
fouth front faces an extenfive lawn, gently rifing to the level of 
the colonade and principal floor, 

‘© This front was originally built as a model for the Prince of 
Wales’s pavilion at Brighton, and is ornamented by an elegant 
eplonade of the Doric order, extending the whole length of the 
building. 

‘¢ This front contains the mufic-room, drawing-room, dining- 
room, library, and lobby; the whole of which, being one 
hundred and fourteen feet in length, may be feen. at one view by 
means of two fuperb mirrors placed at each extremity. 

‘*¢ The wings contain various offices and apartments. - 

“« The entrance to the houfe is through an o¢tagon hall in 
the centre,. paved with black and white marble, from which you 
approach the principal fuite of apartments by a flight of {tone 
fteps. In the centre of the houfe is placed a curious clock of 
large dimenfions, made by Thwaites, which acts upon the dial 
of the north front, and communicates with feveral dials in dif- 
ferent apartments. : 

«¢ In the eaft lobby is a proof caft from the original bult of 
Lord Nelfon, taken from life. | 


“ ‘To attempt a panegyric on Lord Nelfon would be a watte 
of words : 


" As long as Egypt’s pyramids fhall ftand, 

As long as Nile fhall fertilize the land, 

So long the voice of never-dying fame, 

Shall add to England’s glory, Nelfon’s name.’ 


** There are, befides, feveral bufts, among which are thofe 
of Mr. Piet and Mr. Fox. 

*¢ The death of thofe diftinguithed luminaries hes left a chafe 
in the political hemifphere, which ages may not fapply ; torn from 
their countsy at a period when infulied Europe was groanin 
under the tortures of a marble hearted tyrant, compared with, 
whom, Nero may be deemed merciful, and Caligula jutt. 
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* In the fame lobby ftands a buft of the late Profeffor Porfon, 
@ man of the deepeft erudition and of the moft capacious mind. 
This ‘caft in-plaifter, was taken immediately after his death, and 
on which the hair of his head and his eye-brows are partly pre- 
ferved ; fo that it prefents an awful afpect, and it is impoffible to 
contemplate the buft of this diftinguifhed fcholar, without 
mingled fenfattons of admiration and regret. ' 

‘* Near the preceding is a pleafing buft of Dts Burney, whofe 
** Hiftory of Mafic,”’ as a {eience, excited sect allatintton 
from its novelty and excellence. | 

‘© Ac the eaft end of the library, on two mahogany pedeftals, 
ftand fuperb butts in ftatuary marble of Pitt and Fox, by ‘Nolli. 
kens ; and at the oppofite end are placed five well chofen antique 
cafts. In the faloon are two excellent pictures by Fufeli: one 
a Vifion of Lady Jane Gray, before her execution, from a ma. 
nufcript letter of Bithop Latimer to Dr. Bullinger, preferved in 
tite public library at Zurich. The other, a fcene frorh the tra- 
gedy of King Lear, 

*€ In the mufic faloon ftands a whole-length mufcular figute, 


in bronze, of a marine deity, about four feet in height; a 


figure of equal energy and cleganee by John de Bologna. This 
ftatue formed part of ‘the collection ‘of Danbury Place, ' Effex, 
and coft the prefent poffeffor one hundred and fifty guineas. 

‘¢ In two niches over the doors are two fuperb vafes of Verd 
Antique. 

‘© The fhape of this room, as well as that of the library, is 
an oblong with circular.ends, There are, in two arched receffes, 
mirrors of large dimenfions, ingenioufly producing the deception 
of two other rooms; the effect of which is very ftriking.”’ P. 436. 


The defeéts of the work are neither many nor important. 
‘bhe compiler might eafily have obtained more extenfive and 
more fatisfaétory information with refpeét to the Lord and 
Lady Dacre, who were the founders of that admirable cha- 
rity in Weftminter, known by the name of Emmanuel Hol- 
pital. We were alfo fomewhat furprized at findmg no 
mention or anecdotes of Addifon, who fo often frequented 
Chelfea, and dated from thence fome of the moll excellent 
Papers in the Spetator. We mutt further take the liberty of 
adding, that the book deferved fuperior embellifhments ; 
thofe which accompany the’ volume are very utiequal, and 
many of them very indifferent indeed. However, we on 
the whole confider Mr. Faulkner es well entitled to our 
acknowledgments, and think that he cannot fail of receiving, 
what indeed he merits, due encouragement for his labour. 
It is, with the exceptions above fpecified, a handfome volume 
and will be found to communicate much both of information 
and entertainment. ; 


Ss2 Art. 
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628° The Battles of Talavera. 


Art. XU. The Battles of Talavera, a Poems- 12me. 
$s. Second Edition. Murray. 1810. 


ROR generally afligns, though with what truth,we.are 
not able to determine, this. very {pirited and patriotic 
poem to Mr. Croker, Secretary tothe Admiralty. Whoever 
1s the writer, be is entitled to the. acknowledgments of ‘all 
lovers of genuine poetry, and of Britith courage.’ The fcene 
is the country inewhich the fanguinary battles of Talavera 
took place ; the opening defcribes the night before the con-' 
fi€t; than which opening nothing can be more animated and 
appropriate. ‘That the poem has made a great impreflion, 
obvioufly appears from its having paffed to a fecond edition. 
before it reached us. But we hail its approach with no 
common ardour, “ Every page would afford a’ fatisfactory 
{pecimen of the juftice of our commendation, but we comtent™ 
ourfelves with giving the conclufion :— 


XXI. 


‘¢ And now again the evening fheds 

Her dewy veil on Tajo’s fide, 
And from the Sierra’s rocky heads, 

The giant fhadows ftride. 

Aod all is dim and dark again— 
Save here and there upon the plain, 

As if from funeral pyres, 

Cafting a dull and. flickering light 
Acrofs the umbered,face of night, 

Still flath the baleful fires. 
But fince the clofe of yeiter-e’en 
How altered is the martial fcene : 
Again, in night's furrounding veil, 

France moves her bufy bands—but now 
She comes not, venturous, to afluil 
The vi€tors in their guarded vale, 

Or on the mountain’s brow—— 
No f baffled and ditheartened, 6’er 
Alberchie’s ftream, and from his fhore, 

With filent hatte fhe fpeeds, 

Nor dares, ¢’en at that midnight hour, 

To take the reft the needs ; 

Far from the tents where Jate fhe lay, 
Far from the'ficld where late fhe fought, 
With rapid ftep and humbled thought, 

All night fhe helds her way : 
Leaving to Britain’s conquering fons, 
Standards rent and ponderous guns, 
















































The Battles of Talavera. 


-- The trophies of the fray ! garter 
The weak, the wounded, and'the' flain— * * 
+ ‘The triumph of the battle plain—) 
The glory of the day 


ee ee 
« T would not.check. the tender figh, 
I would not chide the pious tear, 
That heaves the-heart-and dims the eye, 
‘When honoured friend and kinfman dear, 
-Even upon vigtory’s proudett’ ety 
. Loved, lof&, lamented, lie!) 
~0 > Bat I would fayy for thofe that die» 
In honour’s high career, 
: For thofe in glory’s grave who fleep, 
Weep fondly, but, exulting, weep! 
The faireft wreath that fame can hind, 
Is ever with the cyprefs twined ; 
And frefher from th’ untimely tomb 
Renown’s éternal laurels bloom ; 
Fickle is forttte and unfure, 
And worth and, fame.to be fecure 
Mutt bein, death enfhrined ! 
I too have known, what ’tis to part, 
With the firk inmate of my heart 5. 
To feel the bonds of nature riven, 9 s 
To witnefs o’er the.glowing dawg, . . 
The fpring of youth, the Ere of heaven, 
‘The grave’s. deep thadows drawn! 
He flept not om the, battle plain : 
~The, flumber of the brave— 
.,.Worn. with difeufe, and racked. with pain, » 7 
Far o’er.th’ Atlaptic wave » —,, 


, He, fought eluding, health—in vain ,. i tn 


_ Health never lit his.eyc, again, ‘ 
He fills a foreign grave! 


fh) 


_.,.. Had. woyen fox, the. aryl 
Such, chaplet as the, enthufiatt 
sega, OF genius may beltows 4. oie “od 
ales Or, fiace twas Heaven’s Boat : 
eae To call him t }anearly'tomb; 
od ficult » would ay] Ke e had died ‘ 
eath thine att 
It would Tea i eat rer rae 
Had re a eo iM a 
he fame. OV iv. 
“And ars ahs larg ‘ie 
~Thofe of the gallant hearts who died, 
cain. 
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Prune’s Worthies of Devan. 


Theis kinfmen’s, friends’, and country’s pride, 
In Talavera’s victory.’’ P, 29, ra 
Among the more ftriking paflages is the juft and ha 
delineation of Lord Wellington's character, and the terrible 
conteft for ** the Blood-ftained Hill,” in which fo many of 
our gallant countrymen bit the duft, We have not often had 
a greater poetical feaft than this {mall poem has fupplied. 





— ~ — _ 
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Art. XIII. Danmenii Orientales liluftres or, The Worthies 
of Devon. By Jobn Prince. Anew Edition, with Notes, 
4to. pp. 821. $l. 13s,6d. Plymouth, Rees and Cur. 
tis. 1810. 


MORE than orle hundred years have elapfed fince the 

publication of the ‘* Worthies of Prince;" and of 
Jate this book has fold at a very high price, This was a fuf- 
ficient incentive tothe publifhers to bring it forward ina 
new fhape. But their additions are very few and unimpor- 
tant. ‘The note on Monck is a favourable fpecimen. 


“* The name of Monck is affociated with the reftoration of the 
monarchy, and the reafonable joy excited by that event, in the dif- 
tracted ftace of the country, very naturally tended to an extravagant 
admiration of the Monareh reftored, and of the inftrument of his 
reftoration. If the errors and the vices of a long and infamous 
reign opened not ‘the eyes of his fubjeéts to the real character of 
Charles, it is no reafonable ground of furprize that fome degree 
of a fimilar delufion influenced the eftimation of the real charac- 
ter of Monck. His popularity had not abated in our author’s 
time, and we may. readily, in this inftance, account for and ex. 
cufe the partiality which led to the adoption of the panegyrical 
language of the text. Time, which has taught us to view the 
charaéter-of Charles in its true light, and to appreciate the extent 
of his demerits, by developing the profligacy of his a€tions, and 
the pernicious tendency of his fecret defigns, has thrown a fhade 
of fufpicion on the purity of the intentions of the General. A 
celebrated hiftorian,: whofe partiality to the houfe of Stuart is no 
where fo confpicuous er reprehenfible as in his ene to palliate 
the mifcondu& of Charles the Second, has adopted the favourable 
fide of the queftion in relation to Monck; while a no lefs cele. 
brated ftatefman has recently exhibited his portrait in colours of 
the blackeft.dye. Each of thefe characters we fhall lay before 
the reader, premifing only, that as profound diffimulation was 
the predominant quality of his mind, and a ftudious concealment 
of his views the invariable cae of his condu&, it is not 
improbable that the meafure whi ultimately accomplifhed 
was the refult as much of chance as of defign; and that he merits 


not 
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not entirely either the encomium of the one party or the invec- « 
tive of the other, ‘ Newer fubject, in fad,’ fays Mr. Hume, 
« probably in his intentions had deferved better of his king and 
country. In the {pace of a few months, without effufion of blood, 
hy his cautious and difinterefted conduét alone, he had beftowed 
fettlement on ‘three kingdoms, which had long been torn. with 
the moft violent conyulfigns, And having obftinately  refuied 
the moft inviting conditions offered him by the king, as well.as 
by every party in the kingdom, he freely reftored his injured 
mafter ro the vacant throne,” * The army,” fays' Mr. Fox, 
fpeaking of the fame perfon, * by fuch a concurrence’ of fortuitous | 
circumftances as hiftory teaches ys not to be f{urprifed at, had 
fallen into the hands of one, than whom a bafer could not be 
found in its loweft ranks. Perfonal courage appears to have been 
Monck’s only virtue; referve and diffimulation made up the whole 
ftock of his wifdom. There is reafon to believe, that from the. 
general bias of the prefbyterians, as well as of the cavaliers, . 
monarchy was the prevalent with ; ‘but Wa obfervable, that al.’ 
though the\parliament was, contrary to t inciple which’: 
siaiel pretended to be called, compofed of tasipavewed rope, 
yet none dared to hint at the reftoration of the King, till they 
had Monck’s permiffion, or rather command, to receive and con. © 
fider his letters. It is impoffible, in reviewing the whole of this - 
tranfaétion, not to remark, 'thét a General who had gained his 
rank, reputation, and {tation in the fervice of a republic, and ‘of 
what he as well as others called; however falfely,. the caufe of: 
liberty, made no feruple'to lay the nation proftrate at the feet of 
2 Monarch, without a fingle provifion in favour.of that caufe; » 
and if the promife of indemnity may feem to argue that there 
was fome attention at leaft paid to the fafety of his affociates ia * 
arms, his fubfequent conduct gives us reafon to fuppofe, that even 
this provifion was owing to any other cavfe rather than to any 
generous feeling of his breaft, For he afterwards not only 
acquiefced in the infults fo meanly put upon the i/ufrious corpfe * 
of Blake, under whofe aufpices, and commands he ha 
the moft creditable fervices of his life ; but in the trial of Argyle, 
produced letters of friendthip and confidence, to take away the 
life of a nobleman, the. zeal and cordiglity of whofe co.apera- 
tion with him, proved by fuch documents, were the chief ground 
of his execution; thus gratuitoufly to a in infamy - thofe 
miferable wretches, who, to fave their own lives, are fometimes 
perfuaded to impeach and fwear away the lives of their accom- 
plices.” ’”  P. 599. A US 4 

The readers of Prince have here the advantage of ‘a co- 
pious index, the moft valuable addition to the original work. 





® «© The illuttrious corplel’" This is a ftrange ex of 
Mr. Fox, neither is the feritence which eset vacton prt 
elegans. Rew. , 
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Arti14. The Minor Minftrel ; or Poetical Pieces, chiefly Familiar 
‘and Defcriptive, By W ‘ Hielloway. 12mo. " r 82 Pp>  43.' 
Suttaby. 1808. | wars 


The {pecimen which Mr, Holloway has wet to give of his 
own poetry,),under'a beautifully, defigned. and enesat eh frontif. 
piece is this<,....- 
he Stump, Stump, the beat, with heavy tread, 

¢ crazy foot-bridge ay patt, : 
His mafter dozing o’ jab head, 
bo i Aine reach'd - further bank at Jaft.” ..., 

“Whoever reads. thefe: will at once, recollect that. the author i is 
one, of, the heroesjof the Simpliciad, and completely io that ftyle 
isthe poem there qroted, called Hurt Water, (p. 20.). the aim 
of wwhich,. we are. teld ina note, is,‘* to imprefs on. the mind jxf 
ideas of the fuperintendance of Providence.” Far be..it from-us 
to write with levity on fuch. a_fybject, but certainly. the fagacity 
and powerful wnind of. the. horfe.i is ‘the chief idea. imprefled ty 
the tale, apdwhy, it, fhould be particularly edifying to. fuppofe 
aft aétual intenierence of Provideare in favour of a rath and 
drunken farmer, we cannot perceive, We fay however with plea. 
fure, that the jatentions of Mr. l. appear to be uniformly good, 
and.that all his spgems are not of a level with ‘* ftump, ftump.’”’ . 
We have not been better pleated with any thing i in them thao the 
following: | 


A FATHER’S EXPOSTULATION WITH HIS CHILDREN, . 
' Tow THEIR QUARRELS AT PLAY. 
t© Why'do thofe cloads of, angry humour lour, 
My eho hitefs children, ®’ér your playful hour ? 
Fr Iza T=Mary t—why this diftance ktep ? 
Why pouts NA KITA 2— Shy does Lucy weep @ 


>} 


I et not thle little wayw ard’ paffions reign, 
"To mat ‘Your ‘fports,’ and give my" bofonr pain} ” 
White thos I morslize'T he time is near,’ |" 
‘Which wit, perhaps, demand a Jerions teat ; é 
The a2} vf jeperation {oon will come, ~ 
"To break the bond that binds you to your Bide 
While memory paints each fcene of infant’ ‘hirth— 
‘The ‘garden’ play-placestthe parental hearth+3° 
Then, on thé wings of rapture would you ft, 
To meet again in fuck focicty ! - 
Gladly forget each petulant offence, : 
‘To fhare Sgain‘the’ kifs of innocence’: 


> on . 
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» > \For cruel is that world you have.to prove; po 


ts {mile is treachery !—death its boaited love! 
oy by truft a Father’s:undiflembling fong), 
bos js mankind, and prone to,many a wrong; | 









Ob | neyer.may. you mourn. bis faithlefs arts, 
Nith unavailing tears, and aching hearts, 
When pargntseyes can. match your weal no more, 
And my. folicitudes. mutt all be e’er ! Bs 15051 
May heav’oly graceryour virtues then embalm,,. ... 
And every rifing ftorm ef paffion calm | Span 
In fifberlysaffechion,Q.b Umber, 2) ty edi tows 
: Twill {weeten life,,and make.its burthen light ;.., 
__ Be wife becimes !-+ forget cacn paft offences... 
Shake hands, and thare the;kifs of innocence;., .... 
Now to your mirth-—3e happy while you may, 
: And fnatch from grudging care exe little day.” , P,. 108, 
Afier all, though, we deteft affected and over-ornamented poe. 
try, the profaic fimplicity of-Mr. Holloway is often too much. in 
the te extreme to give us pleafure. ‘Lhe true genius of poetry 
feels the right medium, and attains it, without. deviating on 


either fide, 


Art. 15. The Battle of Flodden Field; a Poem of the fixteenth 
— Century. With the varioys Readings of the different Copies; 
 hiftorical Notes; a Gloffary, and an Pscniic, containing ancient 
Poems anil hiftorical Matter, relating to the fame Event. By 
Henry Weber. 8vo. 389 pp. 158. Edinburgh, Conftable» 
London, Murray. 1808. — | he 
Though this poem has been feveral times printed,. it has never 
till now been well edited. Lambe’s edition has latterly been 
the moft efteemed, though, as the prefent editer fays, “ with 


régard tp the firft duties of an editor, Lambe failed mott grofsly. . 


He gave no a¢count of the manufcript, from which he prioted his 
text, and which he feems actually. to have fent to the prefs. It 
was natural to fuppofe, from’ the expreffion upon the title-page, ¢ 
exrious manufeript, that he had tade ufe of a very ancient copy. 


Tn this cas he faved his confcience and deceived the purchafers 


of his book (and among others, Ritfon.) _ For the friendly exer. 
tions of Walter Scott, Efq. and Patrick Brydone, Efg. having 
procured the editor a fight of this manufcript, he was greatly 


difayspoirited net very modern'date of it.” There® 
twas 


% 


are certain evidences that » written after’ 1 77 a’ Eachatd’s 
(Echard’s)sHittory,: which is quoted-in the notes, was publithed 
in that yeag; >and the modern’ handwriting demonftrates that it 
was copied golor 4o yearsafter that.’?* Py xvis “It appears alfo, 
that the various tranfcribers from the ancient MS, had boldly in. 
troduced their own interpolations;; and as. they deemed, emenda. 


tions, not excepting Mz, Lambe hintlclf,. .Lambe’s notes, are; 


alf 
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alfo very often rambling and little to the parpofe. ‘Soch of them 
as are valuable are hese preferved. - , 

The edition almoft exclufively followed by Mr. Weber is one 
in 12mo. which appeared in 1664, and che various readings of 
the other copies have been ‘noticed.’ The prefent edition then 
contains, befides the preface, in which the hiftory of the 
is given, #. The Poem itfelf, in nine Fits or Cantos. 2. Notes. 
3» Various Readings. 4. Gloflary. ‘5. An Appendix of twelve 
articles, confifting of poems and hiftorical extratts relating to 
the fubjec. 

In tranfcribing the title of the poem from the Harleian MS. 
3526, the editor has overlooked a few words, which fhould be 
inferted after ** the Earl of Surry, Lieutenant-Genersll for the 
King,’’ namely, thefe, ‘* with his fon Lord Thomas Haworth, 
the Great Admirall of England.’’ See the third volpme to the 
Harleian’ Catalogue of MSS. But in general there is every 
reafon to commend the faithfulnefs and good judgment of Mr. 
Weber, whofe edition mutt of neceffity fuperfede all its prede-* 
cefiors. The ornaments are, 1, The fword and and dagger of 
King James LV. preferved in the Heralds’. College,-London. 2." 
The ftandard of the Earl Marithall, preferved in the Advodates > 
Library, Edinburgh. 3. The form of the Earl of Huntley’s 
flandard. Lad Tad 


Art. 16. An exad Hiftory of the Battle of Floddenm; in Ferfe, 
avritten about the Time of Queen Elizabeth. In aubich are xe- 
_ tated many Faéts not to be found in the English Hiffory. _ Pub- 
lifbed from a curious MS. in the Library of .Fabn Afkew, Ef. 
ef Palinflurn, Northunberland; with Notes by Robert Lo. 
Vicar of Norbam. 12mo.''227 pp. 6s. ‘Newcaftle, Hodg- 
fon; London, Longman arid Co. 1809. 


This appears to be merely a republication of Lambe’s edition, 
we believe without any addition, but of this we cannot be pofi- 
tive, not having Lambe’s at hand to compare with. it. If an 
prefer ** glandem poft ariftas,’* they will be purchafers of this 
edition, the appearance of which, after that above defcribed, is 
rather extraordinary. 


DRAMATIC. 


Art. 17. Riches, or the Wife and Brother, @ Play, in five Aft, 
founded on Maffinger’s City Madam, Firft a@ed on Saturday, 
February 3, 1810, by their Majefties’ Servants, of the late 
Theatre Reyal, Drury-lane, at the Lyceum Theatres By Sir 
James Bland Burges, Bart. 8vo. 99 pp. 23-6d. Tipper. 
1810. , 


‘This play attracted the public attention, and it deferved to do 
it: there are good materials in it, both old and new. fare sto 
urges 
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8y 23 does not, we think, fpeak too harthly of the old play, when 
he fays, that * it | ee: fo ftrange a.mixture of good and bad 
writing, of exalted fentiment, gtofs obfcenity, that it is lefs 
plese that it fhould have been fo long banithed from the fta 

than that its reprefentation fhould ever have been fiffered. -Nor 
wasrits contexture better than its morals ; its plot was extravagant 
and improbable ; its charaéters were ill fupported ; ‘and any frie. 
ret, which might have-been created in the courfé of the drama, 


was effectually ftifled by the abfurdity of its conclafion.”* ‘Though 


fome excellent critics have fpoken more favourably of the’ plot of 
Mafiinger, we cannot bet feel that thie opinion is much nearer te 
the treth. The tak of the modern writer hag therefore been, not 
to alter or new model the old comedy, ‘but to found another upon 
it, in which the mot ftriking parts of the original ane introduced. 
Sir John Fragal, now- Sir John Traffic, is fuppofed to-make away 
with himfelf, from vexation at his wife’s ill conduét, .and by a 
pretended will in favour of his brother Luke, detects the latent 
villainy of that canting hypocrite. ‘To accord with the paflages 
of Maffinger, the w play is written in blank verfe, and ina 
ftyle very well agreeing with the original. Sir John thus em 
plains his purpofe of trying his brother Luke :— , 
«¢ Turn as it will 
One of my purpofes mutt be fulfill’d. 
If Luke be fach as you conceive he is, 
If he can bear profperity as well 
As he hath ftood the thock of adverfe fortune, 
I gain a treafure in him: if he fail, 
And change of circumftances only ferve 
'To bring his evil nature into aétion, 
A thorr Sesesdience on his tyranny 
Will prove a leffon not to be forgotten 
When the delufion’s patt. 
** Sir M. owe’er that prove, 
I feel affur’d your brother will be found 
Such as I think he is. 
“© Sir F. Heav’n grant he may! 
I loath fufpicion : ’tis a fiend that preys 
’ Upon the nobler virtues of the heart, 
And by its morbid touch converts them all 
To call a mortal poifon. Prove him well, 
‘I pfay you’ mark his —— of countenance | 
hen ‘firft he hears your tidings—probe his foul.” P. go. 
Sir, a often with great fkill interwoven the verfes of 
his Se ith his own. Much and often have we withed, that 
the claflical Englith cuftom of writing comedies in blank verfe 
were re-eftablifhed. It would put fome check, at leaft, upon the 
tersents of nonfenfe which overwhelm the ftage. 


Ast. 
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Aar. 18. The Mu/cular Motions of the Human Bady.. By. John 
Barclay, M.D. Le&urer.on Anatomy,.. Fellow, of the Royal 
Callege of. Phyficians, and of the Royal Society of . Edinbargh, 
ce Seo 8v0. . 590° pp. 123. Boards. s.Longman. and 
', Co, and. J. Murray... 1808. 


Dr. Barclay is already known tothe public by a bold attempt 
at reform in anatomical nomenclature. Bat the innovation which 
he propofed, although! fanétioned by the Edinburgh critics, has 
not, yet extended beyond the 'precincts of his own fchool. The 
fulsject which he has now chofen is important, and well adapted 
to difplay that minute knowledge of anatomy, for which he is 
defervedly diftinguifhed.’ He has, however, in our opinion, li. 
mited both the circhlatién and the utility ef his: work, by em, 
ploying terms, which muft be unintelligible to the majority even 
af proteffional readers, unlefs they will endure the labour of con. 
fulting and ftudying the treatife‘on * anew Anatomical Nomen- 
clature.’’ - 2. 

The volume is divided into three parts; of thefe, the firft con- 
tains the arrangements; of the mufcles into, regions. of Albinus, of 
Innes, and of Dumas; the names of Albinus aiphabetically ar- 
ranged, with the different fynonyms of Innes and Dumas, and 
references to the regions in which; they are found; laftly, the fy. 
nonyms prior to the time,of Albious. This part.occuptes 161 
pages, and confiils of a dry catalogue, of hard names, in the peru- 
{al of which the moft obtufe plodde r_can.akong hope to fucceed. 

The fecond part contains the mpfcles, peculiarly belonging to 
the offeous ftructure, arszanged according ta the feveral bones to 
which they are attached, with general obf2ryauons on the different 
parts conftituting a mufcle, and general obiervatiens on mofcular 
action. -Many interefting particulars, are, fated, refpecting the 
earneous fibres, the tendinous fibres, cellular membrane, arteries, 
veins, abforbentsy nerves, life and irritability. 

The conne&tion between mufcular attian.and the vital :powers 
is very remarkable ; it explainsy fays this auther,,£* thofe extra. 
ordinary changes which take place inthe fyilem_of credulous per. 
fons, whofe fancies are woder, the impreffions, of witchcratt, infa- 
nity, galvanifm, of, animg!l magnetifmy or, animal ¢eleGricity. 
Apd the fame connection likewafe, explains how.,our mofcular 
fiength is varied by the’ flates of ficknefs and health ; and how 
our exertions are more or lefs vigorous ahd extenfives continued | 
fora longer’or a fhorcér period, and atrcnded with greater or 
with lcfs fatigue, in proportion'as the’ mind happens to be influ- 
enced by the exhilarating or'deprefimg“pafitons.’”  -P. 219. 

If, in the courfe of thefe obfervations, we are feldom delighted ° 
with noveltv, we are at leaf gratified with mgenious argumenta. 

, tlen 
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tion and deep refearch : indeed the: aithor almoft perfuades, us 
on he has arrived at the. boundaries of. inveitigatien; and ¢x- 
haufted all the. fountains of knowledge... Thus, afteri touching on’ 


the difficulty of explaining the manner in which imprefiions reach 


the fenforium, he remarks, 

‘* Even the voluntary functions themfelves, the very funétions 
that feem to depend on our own choice, that feem to follow as 
the confequences of our own previous intentions ; even thefe very 
funétions arein many refpetts. fully as.imexplicable asthe iavoluns, 
tary ; the functions over which we have nocontraul, and concern. 
ing a great many of which we have nog.even the leaft information 
by feeling, by confciouftiefs, or the proceffes of reafoning. _A man 
cannot move his tongue, or his finger ; he cannot fo much as even 
make a fign that he really has withinchim a few inconfiderable 
particles of knowledge, without employing at that very moment 
a variety of means of which he is grofsly and deplorably i ignorant, 


ind mutt ever be ignorant to the daft Leni that vibrates in his 


art.” P. 269. 


> The mot original portion of che volume i is the third part, which 


treats of the action of mufcles, and contains’ their different arrange. 
ments according’ to the motions in which they co-operate. ‘The 
author begins by confidering the motions of the head, and pro. 
ceeds in regularorder to thofe of the neck, trunk, and extremities. 
The arrangement is’ judicious, and fargeons and anatomitts will 
derive much inftruction, from this part of the work, atileait, from* 
that portion of it which‘ they can und Phat this is not a 
groundlefs infisuation, we fobmit the following fpecimen to our 
readers. The author, after deferibing four pair of mufcles which 
affe& the articulation between’ the occipital bone and the atlas 
only, obferves, As each of thefe pairs:has one of their halves 
ficuated dextrad, and+the other finittrad, of the mefial plane, in 
exerting a force that is fternad or dorfad, they muft at the fame 
time exert a force that is dextrad or fisiftrad. In conceiving, 
therefore, how the head is inclined fimply fternad, fimply dorfad, 

dextrad, or finiftrad, we cannot help feeing thar it_maft move in 
the di agonals of forces that are ternal, of forces that are dorfal, 
dextral, or finiftral ; thar the lateral forces, dextral and finittral, 
matt aét as dire€tors to the fternal and dorfal; the fternal and dor- 
fal, again, asdirettors.to the dextral and finiftral ; that the motor 
farces mutt be moderated by thofe of the oppofite afpeat, and the 
facral forces, at the centre of motion, be retifted by the fulcrum : 

in all cafes, the dorfal. mufcles, dextrad and finite, being tlie 
motors. in inflections dorfad ; the flermal mufties, dextrad and 


iniftrad, the motor mufcles in inflections dternad ; and the lateral’ 


mufcles, "dorfad and finiftrad, neceffarily co-operating in inflections 
lareted.”” P, 313. 
Tn taking leave of this work, we have no hefitation i in age 
that it is a valuable addition to pliyfiological fcience : at t 
: ; fame 
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fame time, we fear, that it is too abftrufe for the generality of 
ftudents, while thofe who are capable of : ing it will 
hardly find leifare for the acquifition of knowledge which is 


POLITICS, 


Art. 19. The Britif® Expofé; or Comparative Vieaus of ihe 
Political State of Great Britain and the Enropean Continent, 
4. D. 1810. “By Menaceus. 8vo. 3r pp. 28. ‘Chapple. 
18 re. 


An expofition of the comparative ftate .of Great Britain and 
the Continent is undoubtedly (as:this Author obferves), the beft 
antidote to that poifon which it ia ftill the ebjeét of fome: perfons 
te infufe into the minds of our countrymen; and forms the mof 
complete detection of thofe artifices by which they would ‘recon- 
cile us to a yoke the moft oppreffive, perhaps, that ever yet was 
endured by. civilized nations. | 

. The very nature of fuch a government as that of France, the 
character of him who wields it, and thofe notorious aéts, which. 
it is impoffible to deny avd thamelefs to palliate, we fhould have. 
fuppefed, would have deprived our enemy of all apologifts or 
abettors in this free.and happy country. - Bur (itrange to relate!) 
there are Rill found ¢ who are dazzled by: his. fuceefies 
and blinded to the confequences refulting from them, who 
cherith thofe principles of anarchy which have paved the way to 
his military defpotifm. Againft fuch evil defigns, or fuch de- 

table infatuation, it is neceflary to guard our countrymen by 

Frequent warnings. We therefore fincerely applaud the inten- 
tions of this Writer; intentions which are executed with con-. 
fiderable energy and effet. It is juftly remarked by him, that 
in the early ftages of their Revolution, the tribe of French fophitts 
prepared the way for their armies, in countries which might have 
proved invulnerable by the ordinary modes of warfare. That 
fuch is the fyftem purfued by the prefent revolutionary Chief, no 
one can doubt who perufes the journals and other publications om 
the Continent, now univerfally fubjeéted to his controul or in« 
fluence. His means indced are fomewhat varied, but the ob- 
je&t and end is the fame, namely, to palliate or difguife his own 
tyranny, and render all the former eftablifhed governments odious 
and contemptible to the people. ‘The pains taken to drown the 
cries of the injured and oppreffed in the notes of military prepara. 
tion, the fyftem of ¢/pienage by which the freedom of fpeech, and 
almoft of thought, is fuppreffed, and all confidence and friendfhip 
annihilated, are ftrikingly contrafted by this Author with the 
real freedom and happinefs of Britain, . 

«* J never hear,” fays he, “*a man with a fmile on his coun- 

: tenance, 
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tenance, extol the talents, enumerate the fucceffés, or praife 
the government. of Bonaparte, without confidering him, if a 
Britith fabje&t,y. as an enemy to-his country ; andif a. : 

an enemy to the happinefs and profperity of Britain, and un. 
worthy of its protection. Thofe who once fupposted the prin. 
ciptes and doétrines of Paine, are ftill che fame beings, with this 
difference only: formerly, they publicly declared that all govern. 
ments were ve, and contrary to the rights of man; now, 


they privately diffeminate that Britons have nothing worth | 


fighting for; that the Napoleon Code of laws, and the Imperial 
Government of France are monuments of the mof ftupendous 
human wifdom ; and that the people are much happier under 
fach government than thofe who enjoy the bleflings of the ad- 
mirable ‘and enviable Britith conftitution.. Such Perfons are 
more numerous than is generally fu ; and they are the more 
—— becaufe they actin the dark: It is therefore the duty 
of the real patriot to. endeavour to countcract fuch infernal machi- 
“pations, and to convince deluded people of their errors, by 
divefting fome of the ators in the political drama, which has 
been performing in Europe ever fice the year 1789, of their 
tinfel decorations, and expofing them in that ftate which Nature 
intended, when the afhered them into the world.” P. 7. 

The Author proceeds to notice, with fome feverity, the 
elamours of the difaffected in this country, and: efpecially their 
mifreprefentation of faéts and perverfion of language. Of the 
latter he gives'a very appofite inftunce in their abufe of the term 
enancipation, applying it to the claim of the Roman Catholics, 
who have | in the full enjoyment of freedom, but are 
not to be fatisfied without power. and commanding influence. 
In the courfe of thefe remarks he takes occafion to cenfure the 
conduct of the late Adminiftration, and efpecially their treatment 
of their Sovereign, (a topic which has:already been fufficiently dif- 
cuffed,) and he contrafts the miferies of the continent with the 
enviable fituation of this country. 

On the whole we can recommend this Jittle work to thofe 
who may not have leifure for the perufal of more laboured pab- 
lications, as equally jut in its arguments and public fpiriied in 
its Motives, «he 


Art. 20. A Letter to Saninel Whitbread, E/g. M. P. upow the 
Military Condn& of Lord Wellington. With Jome Remarks upon 
the Marquis Wellefley's Government in India, and the Fatal Effc&s 
of Party Spirit. By Britannicus. 8vo. TO. pp- 48. Chapple. 
i8to. | aie 


The object of this Letter. is to prove (fo far as the fubje& 
admits of proof) the military fkill and confummate ability dif. 
played by Lord Wellington in his various campaigns, and pur- 
ticularly in the lait, which has been fo much criticized by a party 
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at home. It is impoffible, within our limits, to-follow. theW ri. 
tet through «his. very detailed and: (in our, opinion) .convincing 
ftatements,-of to do -juitice to. the arguments by: which he vindi-+ 
cates the fathe -of this diftinguifhed General ; and) it appears the 
lefs neceflary, becaufe, with, the exception of afew; democratic 
Orators,; and tome prejudiced retainers of Party, -we'believe the 
talents and fervices of this Commander are generallyacknowledg-. 
ed and admired by his countrymen.: On almoéft.the only quef-. 
tionable meafure, (that of advarcing fo far inta Spain). the Author 
has done much towards repelling the chafge of rafinefs.and incon 
fideration, fo induftrioufly thrown en that-bravé Officer whom he 
defends. In order to prove the military talents of Lord Welling. 
ton this writer:follows him.through his campaigns.an. India, ap-. 
parently with confiderable local-knowledge and intelligence: he 
then deforibes the campaign in Portugal, which: terminated by.the. 
battle of Vimiera, declaring that had-his propofal.of following up, 
that victory been acceded to, the capture or deftruction of Junot’s, 
army would have been the certain confequence, and the Conven- 
tion of Cintra would never. have taken place. : Ie the late cam— 
paign, the paffage of the Doyro: is defcribed as having evinced, 
great taleats in the Commander ; by whom Marfhal Soult (one of 
the ableft of the French Generals) is:faid to have been completely | 
furprifed. « But the Author -mploys:hts chief attention in explain- 
ing and vindicating the motives which induced Lord Wellington 
to advance again{t the French armies in Spain. :o That meafure, he. 
tlates was undertaken at the earneft defire of the fupreme Junta; it 
promifed the mott complete fuccefs again the corps ,of Victor; 
the defeat of which would probably have decided the fate of the 
campaign ; fince the French armies would then have heen engaged 
feparately and beaten in derail. ‘This fplendid fuccefs was pre- 
vented by the obitinate folly,.or the treachery of: the Spanifh 
General ; who might alfo have rendered the victory of ‘Talayera 
complete by the almoft entire deftru€tion of the French. army en. 
gaged, ‘Lhe Writer alfo accounts for the untoward circumétances 
which occafioned the fubfequent retreat of the Britt army;; a 
retreat which he defcribes as the moft judicious and mafterly ; by 
which our General was ftill enabled to affedt a confiderable diver- 
fion of the enemy’s force in Spain, and to prote&t the kingdom of 
Portugal. Inthe courfe of this defence he animadverts with juft 
feverity on the harangues. of the City Orater, Waithman 5- who, 
without the leait acquaintance with the art of war, or (probably) 
any local Knowledge of the fcene of action, and certainly . without 
2 knowledge of ali the cireumftances which occurred, took upon 
himfelf to depreciate the talents and condemn the meafures of an 
experienced and diftinguithed General. Nor is he Jeis fevere on 
the Writers ih the Edinburgh Review, who flippantly- and “mott 
uncandidly reptefented Lord Wellington as ‘having. marched into 
Spain for no ebjee’ but ‘ed fee the country and get feat the 
. - French,” 


~ 
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** French ;’’ as if the janQien with the principal Spanifh force, the 
deftruction of Vittor’s army (of which there was fo faira profpect) 
and the diverfion offo large a French force from the South of Spaing 
were no objects ; as if the carneft requeft of the Spanith govern. 
ment did not merit attention, 

Laftly, the Author adverts to and repels fome of the calumnies 
thrown: out againft the Marquis Wellefley for his conduét im 
India. On the whole he appears, a well-informed and candid 
Writer; and his ftatements (which we believe to be accurate) 
fhould make the afperfers of one of our ableft Generals bluth 
their ill-founded cenfures, . 


Arr. 21. Short Remarks on the State of Parties at the Clofe of 
the Year 1809. 8vo. 30 pps ts. “Hatchatd: 1810; 


The object of this little tra@t is to convince thofe who wilh 
well in general to the prefent adminiftration, or (at leaft) who 
do not with to be governed by the party now in oppofition; that 
by joining in the cenfure of fome particular meafures; fuch as thé 
Waichefén Expedition, ot objecting to the feceflion of fome late 
Members, (for inftance of Mr. Rel they are; u&nintens 
tionally indeed, but effectually, playing the game of their adverse 
faries ; of thofe whofe return to power they {till fincerely depre. 
cate. There is much of truth in this obfervation; and probably 
that confideration had its weight in the deliberations of Parliaments 
the refult of which has fuitained the prefent Minifters in power. 
The Author alfo juftly diftinguifhes the patties that compofé the 
prefent, and indeed meft former Oppofitions, confifting of the 
_ partizans of certain leaders, who only with for a change of 
Minifters, and the Reformers or Revolutionifts ; the object, or 
at leaft the tendency, of whofe meafures is the overthrow of all 
government. ‘This fhould, in our opinion, be férioufly con. 
fidered by all the refpe€table part of the oppofition ; fince; by 
lending theinfelves to the views of the popular Demagogues; and 
combining with them to inflame the minds of the people, they, 
may produce a crifis which might end in the deftruction not only of 
their adverfaries, but of all their own hopes, and ultimately of 
the conftitution itfelf, 


Art. 22. A Letter to the Right Houokrable hpniter Perceval; 
Firft Lord of the Treafury, Se. Fe. Ge. upon bit reported Cora 
refpondence with Lord Vifeount Melville, in Reference te the Rea 
turn of that noble Lord te Power, By A Conmtry Gentleman, 
8vo. 43 pp. 2s. 6d. Chapple: 1810, 


The cenfure which this Letter endeavours to fix of the prefent 
Minifter for his fuppofed correfpondence with Lord Vifcount 
Melville, refts wholly on the accuracy of all the circumflances, 

Hiei thee, Bee as 
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as well as the language, of that cortefpondence, as ftated by the 
Author. The reporc, he informs us, was repeated in Mr. P.’s 
prefence in the opening debate of the Seffion, and having been 
permitted to remain undenied and unqualified, he (the Author) 
feels himfclf at, full liberty to difcufs the merits of the proceed. 
ing as an undoubted and admitted matter of fact.’’ : 

Now, we conecive, that this is by no means a fair or conclufive 
inference from the omiffion of a Minifter to notice a loofe and 
. unauthenticated report of a private tranfaction by no means 
eflentially connected with his official dutics, and the truth or 
falfhood of which was not likely, in the leaft degree, to 
influence the event of that debate. Surely, on that occafion, 
the néw Minifler had-atiacks enough to repel, and. charges fof. 
ficiently weighty, if nat juft, to arreft his.attention, in. the 
reply he had to make to a hoft of adverfaries, without being 
obliged to contradiét every rumour difleminated, and correct 
every mis{tatement refpefting tranfaions of a .private nature. 
Were ict orherwife, yet, in ovr opinion, motives of delicacy 
Would forbid any notice of the report faid to have been 
fepeated on that occafion. Had no negotiation of ‘the kind 
taken place, the vehement denial of it might have’ appeared 
difrefpectful to the other party in queftion, and have implied a 
difavowal of any with for his afliftance and fupport ; or, ad. 
mitting (which feems probable) that fome intercourfe had taken 
place, but that the object and language of it was inaccurately 
ftated, it was fcarcely poffible to correét that inaccuracy with.' 
out the indelicacy of publifhing all the circumftances of 2 
tranfattion the mof confidential and private. We therefore ob. 
ject to the ground and foundation of‘this cenfure. 

Admitting, however, the Author to be well grounded, and 
even minutely accurate in his faéts, we fee no advantege that 
can vow be derived trom the difcuffion, Certainly we are weer 
thofs who. would: rejoice to fee the abilities of the noble 
Vifcount again employed in the fervice ‘of his country: but 
we do not conceive the way to attain that object is to publifh 
and aggravate any mifunderftunding that may pe/fbiy have 
arifen between him and His Majefty’s prefent Minifters. The Author 
alf> animadverts on the attempt of Mr. P: to conciliate the 
leaders of oppofition, as feeming to betray weaknefs. But the 
defire of unanimity appears to have prompted that attempt, and 
this fentiment may not (new that the attempt has failed) dif. 
qualify hiry who made it from a reafonable reliance on his own 
abilities, and the independent fupport of the country. 


INDIA. 


Art. 29. A Statement of Fads delivered to the Right Har. 
Lord Mixte, Gavernor General of India, Se. Gee on his late 


Arrive 
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Arrival at Madras. “By Willitm Petvie, Bf. Senior Member of 
of the Conntil at Madras %vo. 64 pp. and 36 pp. of Apes 
pendix. 38. 6d, J. J. Stockdale: 1810, 


It would be prefumptuous, and indeed unfair, in tis, who have 
not the means of inveftigating all the circumiftances of the-cafe, 
to give a pofitive opinion on the merits of this controverfy, 
‘Fhe impreffion on our minds, ftom what we have read or heard, 
refpecting the unfortunate difputes between the Civil Government 
and the Officers of the Army on the Madras Eftablifhment, is, 
that confiderable blame attaches to both parties, Nothing in. 
deed can juftify.(fcarcely any. provocations can palliate) the re. 
fiftance of a military body to the civil authority under which it 
is placed. Yet that there were provocations, which neceflarily 
created difcontent, and that the conduct of the Govefnment was 
not throughout wife and temperate, there is too much reafon to 
fafpect. The fubject is, however, before thofe who have much 
ampler information than.can be poffefled by us, and whom thé 
conftitution empowers to decide on the cafe. 

In the pamphlet before us, Mr. Petrie, the Member of Council 
next in rank to. the Prefident, explains and juftifies his own con. 
duct in diffenting from the meafures of the majority ; and he alfe 
lays before the public the minute of Sir G. Barlow, the Prefident, 
cenfuring him for-that diffent. Thus:is the cafe (fo far as refpects 
thefe gentlemen) fairly before the world. We will only add 
therefore, that it is ftated by Mr. Petrie apparently with cane 
dour; and éercainly with perfpicuity and moderation. The part 
of his conduét which feems mot quettionable is, his refufal to & 
an Addrefs of the principal inhabitants of Madris to the Pr 
dent, declaring their fefolution tofupport the Government. Bug 
whether or not fach a mesfure would have béen confittent with 
his diffent from fome of the principal acts of the Council we are 
pot emibled to judge, as Mr, P. has not fubjoined any copy of 
the Addrefs. | 


DIVINITY. | 


Art. 24. The Motive and the Recompence of Duty in the Chriftiar 
Miwifiry, {pecially ix Circumfances of Deprofion and Suffering’: 
A Sermon, preached in the Epifcopal Chapel, Dundee, Febraary 
11, 1810. Being the Sunday after’ the Funerdl of Bip 
Strachan, By the Rev. Fames Walker, A.M. former y 
John's College, Cambridge; Minifler of St. Perer’s ©. pel, 
Edinburgh. Publijbed at the Requift of the Managers of the 
Congregation. 8v0. 37 pp. 15. 6d. Edinburgh, Cheyne; 


London, Rivingtons. 1810. 


It-has not often fatlen to-ogr'lot toreview a funeral fermon 
ntore’ imterctting of mote initrattive: thao this. The various 
fortunes of the Epifcopal Church in Scotland fince the Revolu. 
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tion in 1688, and the ftate in which the has been placed by that 
event, bear fo ftriking a refemblance to the fortunes and ftate 
of the primitive Charch, before the converfion of the Emperor 
Conftantine, that the death of one of her aged Bifhops could not 
indeed fail to furnifh to a man of talents matter for a difcourfe 
which muft be interefting to all who look back te primitive an. 
tiquity with proper reverence. Of the advantages thus prefented 
to him, by the oceafion'on which he preached, Mr. Walker has 
availed himfelf with great judgment. Having fhown, from Heb. 

-xi, 26, that * the recompence of the reward to which Mofes had 
refpect, when he efteemed the reproach of Chrift greater riches 
than the treafures of Egypt,’ could only be the recompence of 
the reward in a future fate; that the fame motive inflaenced the 
condu& of good men before the law, under the law, and, under 
the gofpel; that fuch men have, for it, fubjeéted themfelves, in 
every age and in every country, to much real reftraint and many 
great temporal inconveniences; and that no motive inferior to 
that recompence of eternal reward, by which their minds were 
filled and aétuated, could have enabled them to endure, with pa. 
tience and refignation, the affli€tions and privations to which 
many of them were fubjected for adhering to what they believed 
to be the truth, he thus proceeds : 

“¢ Tf I have at all fucceeded in explaining the conneétion and 
import of my text, you will readily perceive with what propriet 
it may be applied to the cafe of your late Bifhop and Paftor, whofe 
mortal remains we followed to the grave three days ago. The 
firft thing that engages our attention in making this application 
is, that he was the laft of that race of Clergymen in our Church, 
who, for the teitimony of the truth, were fab jetted to many pain. 
fu] and vexatious fufferings. I fay, without hefitation, that our 
Church has been fubjeéted to fuffering for the teftimony of the 
truth. It is acknowledged; indeed, that political fcruples were 
combined, among the Clergy of the period to which I allude, 
with their religious profeflion.—— It is proper to remark, how. 
ever, becaufe it is true, that the combination was accidental, 
and that the evils to which the Church was fubjected, affected 
{and by her enemies were intended to affect). her religious pro- 
feflion, more than the political {cruples of her members. This 
was diftinfly acknowledged at one of the mof interefting pe- 
riods of her hiftory, by the whole’ bench-of-Englith Brthops. 
That venerable and illuftrious order of men (to whem, in every 
variety of circumftances, in profperity and in adverfity, this 
Church owes the greateft gratitude,) deprecated, in the year 
1748, with all the. force of their authority, ‘and of the moft 
powerful arguments, the cts! thofe penal laws which at that 
time were enacted againft the-Scotch Epifcopalians. They did 


not defend, and could not be fuppofed to favour, the political 
fcruples which formed the pretext for the ena¢tment. 7 
gamly 
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juftly diftinguifhed between thefe, as accidental and temporaty,’ 
and the'religious profeffion which was founded on pefmanent prin- 
ciples, which they could not fail to approve, and which the cone 
ftitutional laws of the empire actually faactioned by the molt’ 
folemn ftatutes, They juftiy argued, that the political fcruples’ 
and prejudices would die away apace; but they contended, with 
equal juftice, that the (penal) laws which they eppe/ed (were op. 
pofing) were calculated to deftroy, not political errors, but re- 
ligious truths, which, when deftroyed, no act of parliament could 
ever revive. © The great- body of the nobility and gentry’ of 
Scotland,’ faid the then Bifhops of London, Oxford, and Wor.’ 
cefter, 7, e. SHeRLock, Secxer, and Mappox, * are Epifcopa. 
lians. By driving them from their ewn chapels by a penal fa 
tute, Parliament cannot. compel them to attend the Eftablithed 
Church ; and by reftraining the public exercife of the religion to” 
which they are attached, it will probably in a fhort time, and 
efpecially in the rifing generation, deftroy their religion altoge. 
ther.” It is‘on the principles maintained by thefe ornaments of 
the Englith prelacy * that { affert that our Church fuffered for 
the teftimony of the truth.” | 

As Bifhop Strachan, who died at the age of go, had been ad.» 
mitted into the order of Deacons five years before the enaétment 
of the penal ftatutes to which the preacher here alludes, and two 
years before the breaking out of the rebellion which gave occa. 
fion to thofe ftatutes, he could be under no apprehenfion, when-he 
entered inte the fervice of the Scotch Epifcopal Church, of thofe 
fufferings to which he was. foon to be expofed, .and under which 
he and his brethren are here exhibited as conducting themfelves 
with zeal, piety, and patience of the primitive conteffors. « The 
view which Mr. Walker gives of the external ftate of Scotch 


Epifcopacy 5 of the diftreffes under which the Clergy of that. 


communion in general, and Mr, Strachan in particular, laboured, 
from the year 1748 wnti] the acceffion of our prefent gracious 
Sovereign; and indeed the Scotch Epifcopal Church from. the’ 
Reyolurion to the prefent day, though unavoidably concife, is 


extremely affecting. T he detail will admit of no abridgment, . 


and our limits are too confined to allow us to tranfcribe the 
whole. We recommend the Sermon, however, to fuch of our 
readers as intereft themfelves in any degree in the profperity of 
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* That Sherlock and Secker are’entitled to this charaCter will 
be univerfally admitted; but that Maddox, tliough a very re~ 
{pectable:prelate, was fo confpicuoufly eminent we have never 
heard before. He was, however, the moft competent witnefs 

rhaps of the three ; for he completed his education in the Uni. 





vecity of Aberdeen, and muft therefore have been thoroughly . 


acquainted with the ftate.of Epifcopacy in Scotland, Rev. 
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that Church ; and even thofe who are prejudiced againft her will 
at leaft acknowledge the candour of her prefent apologift, unlefs 
indeed they be deititute of all candour themfelves ; oie probably 
will find their prejudices yanith after an attentive perufal of this 
excellent difeourfe,. In ihe perfona] chasa@ter of Bifhop Strachan * 
there feems.to have been nothing remarkable, He is reprefented 
asa man of amiable manners, gentle temper, and. inflexible in- 
tegrity; but it is to his great age that we are indebted for the 
opportunity afforded to this judicious preacher of introducing fa 
much ufefy! information, at fo many valuable seflections inta. 
his Funeral Sermon, 7 
Art.25, On the Charafer aud Influence of a virtuoys King, 
A Sermon, preached on the 25th Day of Odeber, 1809, in the 
Weft Church, Aberdeen, on the Occafton of the Jubilee, on the 
fiftieth Anniverfary of bis Meichy’s Accofian, . By Willian 
Laurence Brow, D. D. Principal of Marifchall College and 
Univerfity, 8v0. 36 pp. deen, printed; Cadell. and 
Co, London, 1810. : 


This difcourfe is worthy of the author of the excellent Effay 
on the Natural Equality of ‘Man +. ‘The author makes a four. 
fold divifion of his fubje&t, undertaking, 1. To tketch the cha 
rater of the virtuous Severeign of a free people; 2. ‘To ¢enume. 
rate the bleflings of the long reign of fach a Prince, both to him. 
felf, and the nation ever which he reigns; 3. ‘Fo recapitulate 
the blefings of his Majeity’s reign; laitly, To pomt aut the fen. 
timents and canduct which thofe bh flings oaghe to dictate to us. 
The circumftances whieh are noticed as forming the chara¢ler of 
fach a Prince are, piety, an uniform and unfhaken regard for 
juftice, a facred regard tor the rights and privileges af the people, 
a difpofitien to patronize and encourage merit and virtue, a dig. 
nified elevation ot chaga¢ter, and an undaunted refolution and 
couiage. The bleflings enjoyed by fuch a Prince are limited to 
the Sovereign of a free people; the advantages diffufed by him 
ave briefly but ftrongly exprefied. Phe view of the prefent reign 
is given with temperate judgment, without exaggeration; and 
the preacher concludes it by faying, thats ** with every abate. 
ment which truth, may candidly, make, or prejudice or difaffcdlion 
may malicioufly urge, we have moft ample grounds of thanki, 





- 


* We have heard from another quarter that the Bifhop was a 
defcendant of the fauwnily of Thornton, in the county of Angus ; 
and that he ufed to fay, that he believed himfelé toa have the bed 
right io the rank of Barenet conferred on that family in the year 
ane; butthat, as he had no children, he would nevesccontek it 
with a man fo-gallant as Sir Richard, whom he acknowledged to 
be, after himfelf, the undoubred heir, Rew. 

" +. See Brit. Crit. Val. i. p. 394. 
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giving to the Supreme Lord of the Univerfe, on reviewing the 
whole extent of our venerable Sovereign’s reign!’’ Speaki 
of our duties, in the lait place, he fays: 
«© Mavy pretend to zealous loyalty an the one hand, or to 
flaming -patriotifm on the other, who cherifh no fenfe of piety. 
Fools! deftitute of all knowledge of the bafis of civil government. 
Let them fhow me any one nation governed without. religion ; Bs; 
them fhow me that Chriftianity does not advance the beft inte 
of men, and cement fosiety -in.a manner unattainable by human 
laws. Let them fhow me thefe [things and I will applaud 
their fyftem. Even the athgifts of revolutionary Frauce were, 
compelled to reftore that corrupt form of Chriftianity which they 
had abolifhed; and have we yet among us mén fo mad as not td 
cherifh, as to difcoutage and reje¢t the genuine Gofpel of Chrift, 
Which alone can confer fubfantial happinefs, both in the life that 
is, and in that which is to come? Loyalty to God is the founy 
dation.of loyalty to the King,’’ P, a9. Pep. 
On this ground he afterwards infits on religion as the fore, 
feign remedy for every evil which woufds our political exiftence, 
«© The pure. and vivifying fpirit of the Gofpel, by reftraining 
felfilhnefs, by reprefling avarice, by moderating “ambition, by 
purifying fenfuality, by, limiting Juxury, by homanizing wR 
preffion, by checking party. fpirit; in a word, by reforming t : 
vices which diftarb and imbitter the focial ftate of man, and by 
fubitityting in their place all the virtucs which improve, confol 
daté, and adorf it, would remove our prefent diltreffes, fecur 
us againft the recurrence of fimilar calamity, and place us under 
the immediate proteétion of God,’* Pi 32. , Ses ow 
-It is hardy worth while to remark, that the fiftieth anniners 
fan in the title-page, is erroneous, ‘The Sermon itfelf is. exe 
cellent. 


“MISCELLANIFS. 


Ant. 26. A foort Intradudion to the Th ory of Harrtoyics, ott 
Philujophy of mufical Sounds, . ao the Lye of fuch mufical Pre- 
Jiffirs, Amateurs, avd othrt y a have wt preridifly thdied 
Mathematics. By F. Muh, By. 4ko. Chickietter, pt ted 
London, Goulding arid Co.” 1869. © oy a 

- 'Fhis-able-work appears tous “well worthy of the attention of 

all thofé mirfical profeffors’ and otfers, who feel an intereft in he 

queftioné refpetting difforetie mode of temperament, the char 
ter of Keys, &c. which hive lafely ayitaced the thafical world. 

Mr. Marth, whoin maty prévions poblications has proved Mis 

Knowledge of the ‘theory and prattice of mific, ad well ab Bis 

faite and judpancne in {febtioni; Hab Hete provided anv ar a 
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that mathematical preparation, which is neceflary to the compre. 
henfion of Smith's celebrated work, and other ctheorctical trea. 
tifes. ‘The doétrine of vibrations, and of the length and pro- 
Fortion of ftrings, is here made familiar: and the ufe of the 
thonochord is ex; lained, with a defcription of fuch an inftrament, 
of very fuperior confiruction, contrived and executed by the gen- 
tleman to whom thefe pages are dedicated, Lawfon Hudiletton, 
os Os Shaftelbury. . | 
practical advantage moft immediately fopght in this 
treatife, is the mode of tuning piano-fortes, and other keyed in- 
ftruments, fo as to remove, as much as poflible, the neceflary 
imperfection of temperament arifing from their conftrution : but 
as the beft method of effecting this purpofe, Mr. Marth recom. 
mends the improvement of having, throughout thofe inftruments, 
two diftin& notes for G fharp and A flat. As this might be 
done, he fays, without materially increafing either the dimen- 
fions or expence of the inftrument, he cannot but exprefs his 
farprife that it has not long ago been adopted, not only in organs, 
but in piano-fortes. It might be effected by means of a double, 
or divided key for thofe two notes, §* which key being dif. 
tinguifhed from all the reft, as the centre of three fhort keys, 
performers in general would foon get into the habit of managing 
their fingering, fo as always readily to diftinguifh the one note 
from the other *.’’ We completely agree with the author in this 
and moft other points, and ftrongly recammend his hook to thofe 
whom it is calculated to inftru¢t, 


Art. 27, Flowers of Literature for 1808, 1809, or charac. 
, “Ts Sketches of human Nature and modern Manners. To 
ewhich are added a general View of Literature during that 
Period; Portraits and biographical Notices of eminent Fiterary 
and political Chara&ers: with Notes, kiftoricalt critical, and 
explanatory, By Francis William Blagdon, Efg. Proprietor 
and Editer of the Phanix, and the Weekly Political Regifer, 


To be continued annually, 12m0, 448 pp. 6s, Crofby and 
*Coa, 1810. . 


This is, as ufual, a very.pleafing mifcellany ; the paffages in 
3t are well felected from a great variety of publications, and 
‘the illuftrative matter, of all kinds, is-very ably prepared. See 
@ur former notices of this work, — 2. 





® His remarks on the fuecher ores attempted in the 

Temple organ, that at the Foundling Hofpital,-and one exhibited at 
“Mr. Elliott’s in Tottenham Court Road, are extremely judicious, 
We could not but fmile, though without difapprobation, at the 
concluding idea of Mr. Matth, that one of the privi of 
Heaven is to be that mufic is ta be entirely perfect, that fyftems 
of tuning fhall no longer perplex us, andthat ‘‘ TEMPRRAMENT 
QHALL BE NoMOoRE” ue 


Mr; 
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__ Mr, Blagdon, the editor, apologizes for an unvfual delay 
in the publication of this volume, partly on account of un. 
avoidable ebitacles, and partly by the confeffion, that his own 
political avocations have prevented him from making fo rapid 
a progrefs as he could have withed, in the {election of the 
matter. To the latter part of the allegation we can bear 
the ftrongett teftimony, by faying that we have read nearly. 
the whole of his principal, and now fole paper, ** the Poli. 
tical Regifter,”’ and that it contains abundant proof not only 
of his diligent exertion in the caufe of truth, but of his abiliry 
and patrietic zeal. We fhould bluth for eur country, ahd be 


rouch inclined to defpair of her fafety, if fuch efforts, made at ° 


fuch a time, fhould not be crowned with juft and honourable re- 
wards ; though at the fame .time we confefs, that there are but 
too many reafons to apprehend a different refult; the chief of 
which reafon is an unaccountable apathy, in thofe of found prin. 
ciples, refpecting the effects of political writings, whether fedi. 
tioys or loyal, 
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A.thort Aiftory of the Adventures of Abraham Deodatus, a 
London Reviewer. By Jolin Type, EfQ. 2 Vols. “53: 

Emilie de Mentvers. By. Madame’ Duval. 

The Myféries of the Foreit. By. Mifs Mary Houghton, 
3 Vols. 183. rs 

The Reformift, 2 Vols. ros. 6d. 

Di Montranzo, os the Novice of Corpus Domini. By Lonifa 
Sidney Stanhope. 4 Vols, si. 18. 
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’ MISCELLANTES. : 

A Letter to the Rev. C. J. Bloomfield, A. B. containing Res 
marks on the Edinburgh Review of the Cambridge Aifchy!us and 
Oxford Strabo. . By the Ree. S$, Batler, A.M. » 38.64. 

Hints to the Public and the Legiflature on the’ Nature and 
oot of Evangelical Preaching. By a Barrifler. Part IV. 
45. 6d. 7 

Effays, and other Occafional Compofitions, chiefly reprinted, 
a the Rev. R. Nares, Archdeacon of Stafford, &c. 2 Vols, 

vO. 16s. : 

Lectures on the Elements of Algebra. By the Rev. B. Bridge, 
A.M. Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Profeffor 
of Mathematics in the Eaft-India College, tes. 6d. 

A Cornifh-Englith Vocabulary : a Vocabulary of Local Names, 
ehicfly Saxon, and a Provincial Gloffary. By the Rev, R, Pol- 
whele. gto. tos. 6d. 

A New Addrefs to the Free and Independent Members of Con. 

vocation. By the Reéor of Lincoln College, Oxford. 2s: 6d. 
_ A Letter to the Rev. S. Butler, M. A. Head Matter of Shrewf. 
bury School, from the Rev. J. H. Monk, M. A. Regius Greek 
Profeffor in the Univerfity ef Cambridge, relative to certain Al- 
lufions contained in a Pamphlet lately publifhed by Mr. Butler, 
with Mr. Butler’s Reply. 1s. 
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A new edition of Enderbie’s Cambria Triumphans is in the 
Prefs, and may fhartly be expetied. 

Lioyd’s Hiftary of Cambria is alfo reprinting with wood 
cuts. 

A fourth volume of Stewart's Athens, which will com- 
plete the work, will be publifhed about January next. 

The Rev. Mr, Hodgfon has nearly completed his republi- 
‘cation of the Works of the late. excellent Bifhop of London, with 
a Life. © The work will extend to fix volumes 8vo. 

Mr.:Coxe, the Traveller, has nearly completed the Life of 
Stillingfleet. ; 
- Fre Volumes of the Anecdotes of Bowyer are printed. 
The work walt be completed an Six. a : 

Strype’s Lives of the Bibops are reprinting at the Clarendon 
Prefs. : sah os ea 

A Tranflation of Humboldt's Account of New Spain has been. 
announced as in the Prefs, and nearly ready for pablicetion, 

A Hflary of Lincaln, with an apppendix,.containing.a Jift 
of the members returned to. ferye mm -patliament; as alfo of 
the mayors and fheriffs of the City, in one volume 12mo, 
will be {peedily publifhed. 

Mr. Grant, avthor of “ Inftitutes of Latin ieee, «il 
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has made confiderable progrefs in preparing for the Prefs, 
a comptehenfrve, practical W ork on the Englifh Language. ° : 

Lh Rev. Samuel Eij/dale, Curate of Surfleet near Spaldi 
in Lincolnfbire, has nearly ready for publication, a fma 
volume under the ude of “ Death, Judgment, Heaven, and 
Hell;” a Poem with other Pieces, being a fecond edition 
(with additions and emendations) of what he publifhed laf 
year for the benefit of the Lincoln Lunatic Afylum. 

Mr. IV. Moore, of the Royal Military Academy, Wools 
wich, has in forwardnefs, @ Treatife on the Doétrine 6 
Fluxions, with its application.to all the moft ufeful parts of 
the true ‘Theory of Gunnery and otlier very important 
matters in military andsnaval Science. 

The Rev. H. H. Baber, of the Britithh Mufeum, has juk 
publithed a new edition of Wiclif’s Verfion of the New [e/- 
tament. Prefixed to this moft ancient Englifh Verfion of 
the New Teftament, are Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Wiclif,y 
and an hiflorical Account of the Saxon and Engifb Verfions 
of the Scriptures previous to the xvth century; embel- 
lifhed with an elegant Portrait. 

A new edition of Dr. Lamont's Sermons} on the inoft pre- 
valent Vices, is in the Prefs, and will appear early in 
Auguft. 

In the Prefs and fpeedily will be publithed, A clear and 
Full Refutation of all Mr. Mather’s Principles, proving 
trom infallible documents, a decreafe of population, and 
fhowing that the alarming high price of — for thefe taft 
ten years has not been owing to a deficiency but to the 
artful policy and addrefs of the Land Owners. ; 

The auther of Nudilia is about to commence a periodi- 
cal work, entitled the Contemplati/t, a number of which will 
appear every Saturday. It is meant to be purfued upon 
the fame plan as ‘he Spefator, Rambler, &c. 

The firft volume of the theological works of Mr. Archibald 
M‘ Lean, one of the paftors of the Baptrft church, Edinburgh, 
has been lately reprinted. Volumes 5th and 6th, containing the 
Paraphrafe and Commentary on the Epiftle to the Hebrews, 
will be immediately put to prefs, and the fubfequent vo- 
lumes will be publithed as [peedily as poffible. The whole, 
when finifhed, will confit of eight or nine volumes duodes 
_ gimo. A new edition of his Tre.tife on the Apoftolic Com. 

miffion is alfo yall publithed. 
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In our laf, p. 515, and'in the correfponding place of the blae 
cover, fer Miltord read Mittord : 


; 


Tn thie prefent No. p. 568, lait line, for Hie read His > 
mis & 














